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FOREWORD. 


HE text used in the present translation is that of 
the edition published at Lyons in 1824. As a 
matter of fact there are very few differences in 

any of the early editions of the works of Louise Labé, 
so far as the text is concerned ‘There are however here 
and there, passages of which the exact meaning is not quite 
clear, but they are so few that any difficulties in connection 
with them may be disregarded. The vignettes used in this 
book are facsimiles from the charming and scarce edition 
published at Lyons in 1762. A small number of notes has 
been appended which may be useful in explaining some of 
the less known mythological and classical allusions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Cv) O few names in the history of literature have escaped 
attention from students that it is certainly remark- 
able that one so important and interesting as that of 
Louise Labe should be so little known, except among a 
few of her more erudite fellow-countrymen. 

Among English-speaking students and writers very little 
attention has been paid to her, though she was one of the 
most important poets of her epoch. To many, her name 
is unfamiliar or even unknown, and this often enough is 
the case with her own country people. 

References to her and her works in English are 
exceedingly scanty and scholars seem to have passed, with 
hardly any notice, over the beauties of her poetry and the 
interest attaching to what is known of her life and 
surroundings. 

In 1835 the book by Miss Costello, entitled, * Specimens 
of Early French Poetry’ was published, and in it, among 
other descriptions and biographical notices, a short and 
not very accurate account of Louise Labé appears, with 
inadequate translations of one or two of the poems. The 
military episode at Perpignan in 1542 is described and a 
short notice of the friendship of the poetess for Clemence de 
Bourg and of their subsequent disagreement is given. The 
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appreciation of her contemporaries is emphasized, while 
nothing with any scandal or malice in it is repeated. Beyond 
this, not much is said, though, perhaps, in a book of the 
character of this one, we should not expect more. 

Again, in 1880 R. C. Christie, in his ‘ Etienne Dolet, 
the Martyr of the Renaissance,’ devotes half a page to praise 
of La Belle Cordiére. He does not quote from her works, 
but says of her: ‘ Beautiful, accomplished, and wealthy, 
the centre of all that was noblest in the society of Lyons 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, she anticipated ‘the 
nineteenth in her regrets that the severe laws of men 
hindered persons of her sex from devoting themselves to 
study, and she exhorted them as far as possible to raise their 
minds above their distaffs and spindles and to show 
themselves companions and rivals of the other sex in the 
pursuit of higher things, not indeed for the purpose of ruling, 
but of showing their capabilities for rule.’ 

More recently, in 1904 Arthur Tilley, in his work, 
‘ The Literature of the French Renaissance,’ devotes three 
pages to La Belle Cordiére. He allows the sincerity of 
passion and some other notable qualities in her verse, but 
probably most of us will take issue with him when he does 
not admit the existence of music in it. He agrees that the 
‘ Debat de Folie et d'Amour’ is full of ‘ charm and delicate 
observation.” 

Again, in 1911 Sir Sidney Lee, in his book on * The 
French Renaissance in England,’ notices her in a few 
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complimentary general remarks upon her poetry, and he 
also describes briefly without bibliographical detail Robert 
Greene’s translation, the ‘ Debate between Follie and Love,’ 
which appeared in 1584 and again in 1587 as an appendix 
to the “Card of Fancie. This production was reprinted 
in London several times, most of the early issues being now 
of extreme rarity. In making his translation Greene 
considerably altered and compressed the original text and 
did not mention the name of its author. 

While we have these casual notices of Louise Labé, there 
is no exhaustive treatment of her in English, though she 
holds an important position in the literature of France and 
of the world and is one of a very small band of great 
poetesses of whom we have any knowledge from history or 
experience. ‘There is no edition of her works in English, 
and French editions for three centuries after her first 
appearance in print are very few, the first three being hardly 
ever seen. Copies of these are, however, to be found in 
the great collections in Paris, in Lyons, and in the British 
Museum. 

So far the poetess seems to have escaped the ponderous 
attentions of Teutonic critics and bibliographers whose 
heavy hands have so often reduced to the state of a desiccated 
specimen what was once the living, breathing offspring of 
the brain of genius. For this we may be permitted to feel 
thankful resignation. The lighter French critical touch is 
much more appropriate to the subject. By French writers 
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there has been built up around the name and works of 
Louise Labé a considerable mass of discerning criticism, both 
literary and bibliographical, though she does not seem to 
have received the attention and appreciation to which the 
interest of herself and her works entitles her in these days 
of highly developed specialism. 

The exact date of the birth of the poetess is not known 
with any certainty. Most authorities are of the opinion 
that she was born in 1525 or 1526, but one or two put the 
event several years earlier, all agreeing, however, that she 
was the daughter of a prosperous cordage manufacturer 
named Pierre Charlieu or Charlin, later called Labé, and that 
she subsequently became the wife of a man engaged in the 
same sort of business, this relationship accounting for her 
designation La Belle Cordiére, which was applied to her 
later in life. The period of the Renaissance did not produce 
in France, or indeed anywhere else, another of her sex so 
ardent and yet so delicate in poetical expression and 
conception, nor need we limit this qualification to the period 
in question, for to find her equal it is necessary to go back 
more than two thousand years to Sappho, a few gems of 
whose genius have been and still occasionally are unearthed 
in such a tantalizingly inadequate and imperfect state from 
the crumbling papyri of the late Greek grammarians and 
commentators, which have been preserved for us by the 
dry air and the sand in parts of the delta of the Nile. 

The world in which Louise Labé grew up was strikingly — 
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different from that of the two or three preceding genera- 
tions. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, say from 1431 
to 1461, Francois Villon, that perverse and debauched genius, 
had brawled and sung his dissipated life away, leaving to 
posterity a scanty legacy of verse, witty, pathetic, searing 
in its realism, macabre in places, which now, as time goes 
on, increasingly appreciated, has placed its writer in a niche 
as the first really great French poet. The Paris of Villon’s 
time was the capital of a state almost ruined and torn by 
internal dissensions, while the town itself was badly governed, 
badly paved, and badly lighted, having a burgher class in 
consistent and strenuous opposition to the nobles and their 
adherents, in its efforts to keep what it possessed and to 
acquire more. The poor, of whom Villon, in spite of his 
connection with respectability and vested interests,;-was one, 
did not count at all, except when they attracted the attention 
of the correctional authorities, and in winter wolves on 
marauding expeditions, which often enough cost human life, 
invaded the remoter streets. Villon was to a certain extent 
a product of his time, but his genius was very real, and 
under different auspices might have been led into different 
paths, possibly with a loss of some of the poignant and 
uncompromisingly realistic qualities which are responsible 
for much of the power and directness of his poetical writings. 
In any case we must accept his wayward genius as it was 
and rejoice that his scanty poetical remains exist, and that 
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in them opportunity is given for lifting the corner of the 
curtain of Time which conceals from us the dust and tumult, 
the glitter and the sordid misery, the luxury and the grinding 
struggle for existence in Paris at the lowering sunset of 
medievalism. The contrast between this Paris and the 
Lyons of about 1550 is sufficiently startling. The Italian 
renaissance, the classical revival and the more placid state 
of the country combined to produce there an atmosphere 
of calm intellectualism and poetry which hardly existed to 
the same degree anywhere else at the time except in some 
of the more favoured courts of Italy. Intellectual pursuits 
were popular and widely disseminated, the great Greeks and 
Romans were studied and imitated, Plato and Platonism 
became a cult, sometimes a pose. This interesting and 
happy state of affairs lasted until about 1562, when religious 
anarchy began to raise its ugly head and for years caused 
men in many of the relations of life to revert to savagery. 
Thus the remainder of the sixteenth century in France was 
not favourable to such intellectual pursuits, and at the same 
time the driving force of the renaissance towards culture 
and humanism was failing. 

Louise Labé attracted attention early in life, for the first 
important episode of which we have any circumstantial 
account was the escapade of 1542, when she was said to have 
taken part, disguised as a soldier, in the unsuccessful siege 
of Perpignan, from which according to tradition she returned 
with military honours and the title of ‘ Capitaine Louise.’ 
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The reason usually given for this performance is her devotion 
to a young man, and unless the whole story is apocryphal we 
may accept this explanation on the ground of plausibility 
and also for want of a better one. 

Soon after this, Louise returned to Lyons where she 
continued to live, and during the year 1551 married 
Ennemond Perrin, a man considerably older than herself, 
and a prosperous maker of ropes. Thenceforward for a 
number of years she occupied a prominent position in the culti- 
vated literary society of Lyons, and it was early in this period 
that she became known as La Belle Cordiére. Her contem- 
poraries, and some historians coming very soon after this 
period, almost always speak in high terms of her character, 
position, and literary attainments and it is only somewhat 
later that some breath of scandal became associated with 
her name. 

Much of the unwarranted obloquy which has been 
thought sometimes to cling to the name of the lady can be 
traced to Calvin’s illnatured designation, plebcia meretrix, 
which he hurled at her. We may be certain that this 
description is unjustified, and is only the savage epithet 
which his narrow and sour intellect led him to apply 
to one who was the exponent of something beyond his 
comprehension and appreciation, exhibiting a variety of 
culture of which he thoroughly disapproved. There is 
certainly no evidence that Louise Labé was a courtesan in 
any such sense as were, for example, those ladies in Venice 
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who were of so much interest to the great Odcombian 
pedestrian, Thomas Coriat. 

The atmosphere in which Louise Labé spent her life after 
her marriage was, as has been indicated, highly favourable 
to intellectual pursuits, perhaps to some extent tending to 
artificial refinements with here and there signs of decadence. 
Lyons was at this period the intellectual and poetical capital 
of France. Its central situation, and its easy access from 
Italy for exiles from Florence, Venice, and Genoa, to mention 
a few of the more important places, and the development of 
banking, trade, the arts, and architecture, fostered the true 
spirit of the Italian renaissance. Luxurious modes of life, 
possibly somewhat heavy, were nowhere more universal and 
material prosperity was great among all classes. Printers 
were notably numerous, excellent and justly celebrated and 
also, be it said, sometimes what would now be called piratical. 

Here, according to Brunetiére, was formed, what was 
rare enough in France, a local temperament. The works 
of the poetess appear to have been circulated in manuscript 
several years before they appeared in print, and her 
reputation in literature was established before 1555, the date 
of the first printed edition. 

Brunetiére justly observes that, though the * Debat de 
Folie et d'Amour’ has the form as if it were translated 
from the ancient Greek, yet it is really entirely the compo 
sition of Louise Labé and was not surpassed by any myth 
from sources truly Greek. This acute and cultivated critic 


thinks that the literary fame of Louise Labé rests on the 
* Debate’ and on three of the Sonnets, numbered IX, XIV, 
and XXIV, and he lays stress on the fact that the poetess 
was a musician in language as well as a producer of poetical 
conceptions. This musical quality is obvious in all her 
poetry, and forms one of its most pleasing characteristics. In 
her handling of the theme of love, we have for the first time 
in the French language passion expressing itself with such 
candid vehemence, and yet so naively. For the first time 
the veil of Allegory is torn away, leaving no intervening 
preoccupation. We can probably do no better than accept 
Brunetiére’s dictum on the relative excellence of the sonnets, 
and give the original text with the old spelling of the three 
of his choice, as examples of the best in the way of poetry 
that Louise Labé left for the world in her slim volume of 
verse : 


IX. 


Tout aussi tot que ie commence a prendre 
Dens le mol lit le repos desiré, 

Mon triste esprit hors de moy retiré 

S’en va vers toy incontinent se rendre. 
Lors m’est avis que dedens mon sein tendre 
le tiens le bien, ou i’ay tant aspiré. 

Et pour lequel i’ay si haut souspiré, 

Que de sanglots ay souuent cuidé fendre. 
O dous sommeil, o nuit 4 moy heureuse! 
Plaisant repos, plein de tranquilité, 
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Continuez, toutes les nuiz mon songe: 

Et si iamais ma poure ame amoureuse 

Ne doit auoir de bien en verité, 

Faites au moins qu'elle en ait en mensonge. 


XIV. 


Tant que mes yeus pourront larmes espandre, 
A Vheure passé auec toy regretter : 

Et qu’aus sanglots et soupirs resister 

Pourra ma voix, et un peu faire entendre: 
Tant que ma main pourra les cordes tendre 
Du mignart Lut, pour tes graces chanter : 
Tant que l’esprit se voudra contenter 

De ne vouloir rien fors que toy comprendre: 
Je ne souhaitte encore point mourir. 

Mais quand mes yeus ie sentiray tarir, 

Ma voix cassée, et ma main impuissante, 

Et mon esprit en ce mortel seiour 

Ne pouuant plus montrer signe d’amante: 
Priray la Mort noircir mon plus cler jour. 


XXIV. 


Ne reprenez, Dames, si i'ay aymé: 

Si i’ay senti mile torches ardentes, 

Mile trauaus, mile douleurs mordantes ; 

Si en pleurant, i’'ay mon tems consumé, 
Las que mon nom n’en soit par vous blamé. 
Si i’ay failli, les peines sont presentes, 
N’aigrissez, point leurs pointes violentes : 
Mais estimez qu’Amour, 4 point nommé, 
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Sans votre ardeur d’un Vulcan excuser, 

Sans la beauté d’Adonis acuser, 

Pourra, s'il veut, plus vous rendre amoureuses: 
En ayant moins que moy d’ocasion, 

Et plus destrange et forte passion. 

Et gardez vous d’estre plus malheureuses. 


These three sonnets would not necessarily be accepted 
by all readers as the best of the twenty-four for obviously, 
critical tastes vary, and there is merit, poetical and musical, 
in all; but nobody is likely to make a better or more 
satisfactory selection. . 

Sonnet XIV was translated into English by Miss Costello, 
and published in her * Specimens’ in 1835, but her success 
was not conspicuous. 

Blanchemain, writing in 1875, is the only writer who 
makes the curious suggestion that Louise Labé had a 
collaborator in the production of the poems appearing under 
her name, but his evidence is flimsy and its citation is 
probably more of an excursion into literary empirics or a 
critical jeu d’esprit than an attempt to upset the sounder 
conclusions of other writers, fortified as they are by tradition 
and direct evidence. 

The bibliographical history of Louise Labé during the 
sixteenth century is short. Four editions of the * Euvres’ 
appeared in quick succession in 1555 and 1556, and of these, 
three were published at Lyons and one at Rouen (1556). 
This Rouen edition was a not very good imitation of the 
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duodecimo edition published at Lyons in 1556. Jean de 
Tournes published all three of the early Lyons editions, the 
first two being octavos and the third a duodecimo, one of 
these being described on its title-page as being ‘ corrected.’ 
Of these excessively rare issues the British Museum possesses 
two copies of 1555 and one octavo of 1556, and in the Hoe 
Library there was also a copy of the 1556 octavo which 
had previously been in the collection of Nodier. A fuller 
description of these early editions is as follows: First 
Edition: ‘ Evvres de Lovize Labe Lionnoize. A Lion par 
Jan de Tournes MDLV avec Privilege du Roy.’ The prose 
is printed in Roman type and the verse in italic. On the 
verso of the last leaf there are four errata, and the words 
* Acheve d’imprimer ce 12 Aout MDLV’ are printed. The 
volume is a small octavo and contains a hundred and seventy- 
three numbered pages and one not numbered. ‘The contents 
of the volume are: Dedicatory epistle ; Debate between 
Folly and Cupid ; three elegies ; twenty-four sonnets and 
twenty-four pieces in praise of the poetess, the first of 
which is a Greek ode. The second edition of 1556 is a 
reprint of this first edition, and contains the same number 
of pages. To the title have been added the words, ‘ Reuues 
et Corrigees par Ladite Dame. The privilege is printed in 
full at the end. The third edition, published in 1556, was 
in 12mo, and its title reads like that of the first edition 
except for the date. The pages are not numbered and 
Roman type is used throughout. This edition does not 


contain the Greek ode which in the other two issues is at 
page 125. 

Charles Boy, in his edition of 1887, describes as follows 
an edition published at Rouen in 1556: ‘ Evvres de Lovize 
Labé Lionnoize du Debat de Folie et D'Amour (sic) a Rouen 
par Ian Garou 1556. This is a book in duodecimo in 
imitation of the edition of Jean de Tournes. It is not stated 
where there is a copy, and it must be a book of the very 
greatest rarity. 

After 1556 there was not enough interest in Louise Labé 
and her works to call for a reprint until 1762, when Duplain 
of Lyons added an illustrated edition to that considerable 
number of exquisite books so characteristic of the XVIII 
Century in France. Of this edition in octavo apparently 
five hundred and twenty-five copies were printed, of which 
twenty-five were on large paper, and of these latter, twelve 
had the illustrations coloured in camaiéu. The engravings 
were by Daullé, after Nonotte, and consisted of a frontispiece 
and head and tail pieces. At the present day this edition is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain, though it was apparently the 
largest in number ever printed of the works of Louise Labé. 

After 1762, the next edition was one of a hundred and 
forty copies printed at Brest in 1815. It was an octavo and 
is now rarely seen. In 1824 a number of cultivated 
inhabitants of Lyons defrayed the cost of what up to the 
time was the best edition of the works of Louise Labé. 


The book was a well printed medium octavo, and in the 
Cc 
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introduction it is announced that its publication is not a 
commercial venture. ‘The number of copies was very small. 
This edition contains Dumas’ dialogue between Louise Labé 
and Sappho, and is enriched with voluminous biographical, 
historical, and bibliographical notes by Cochard and Breghot. 
A. glossary is appended. There were editions in 1845 
(printed on tinted paper), in 1853, in 1862, and in 1875, 
that of 1853 having its pages decorated with woodcut borders 
and being limited to a hundred and twenty copies. In 1887 
Charles Boy’s scholarly edition in two volumes appeared, of 
which twenty copies were on papier de Chine. This has 
voluminous historical and critical notes, with a careful 
bibliography, and it is on the whole the best edition. It is 
furthermore a charming example of bookmaking. In 1910, 
the poetical portions of the early editions were published 
with a notice by Tancréde de Visan, and a reproduction of 
Woeiriot’s engraved portrait as a frontispiece. Of this 
edition six copies were issued on “Japan Imperiale,’ and 
twelve on “ Hollande.” This engraved portrait of Louise 
Labé, executed in 1555 at Lyons by Pierre Woeiriot, who 
settled there in that year, is of great interest. The engraver 
was a prolific producer of copper-plate portraits and historical 
subjects, and in 1562 he assumed the name of De Bouzey. 
Many of his plates are signed P. D. B., and some of them 
carried a representation of the cross of Lorraine. The 
engraving of the poetess is a half length, and in some degree 
suggests Mary Stuart. Its artistic value is not high, but its 
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subject gives it great interest. The only known impression 
was discovered in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1871 by 
M. Brouchoud, and in 1886 Devenet the sculptor made a 
bust from it which displaced that product of the imagination 
of Foyatier in the Museum at Lyons. More recently in a 
series called * Collection des Chefs-D’CEuvres Méconnus,’ 
there is a volume edited by Joseph Aynard, containing the 
works of Maurice Scéve, Louise Labé and Pernette Du 
Guillet. This book was published in Paris in 1924. 
Apparently beyond those which have been mentioned, 
there are no other editions of the works of this charming 
lady of the French renaissance, and it is curious to note 
that in spite of her importance in French literature, it was 
only in the second half of the nineteenth century that she 
attracted enough attention to justify the publication of 
several editions, though in practically every case these were 
very limited in the number of copies, so that the aggregate 
of all copies of all nineteenth century editions is probably 
under one thousand. This is assuredly not a large number, 
when we consider the subject. After the publication of 
her book Louise Labé lived quietly and apparently unevent- 
fully for about eleven years, part of the time in Lyons and 
part elsewhere. She published nothing more so far as is 
recorded. In 1565 she made her will, and in March or 
April, 1566, she died. It is recorded that one Claude de 
Bourg, a stonecutter, made the inscription on her tombstone, 
erected in or near the church of Parcieu. No trace of this 


now exists. 
c2 
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More might be written in the way of speculation about 
Louise Labé, but it would be of doubtful utility. Perhaps 
some day she will appear in an adequate English dress, but her 
poetry certainly should be studied in its own smooth original. 
Her claim to permanent fame is more likely to rest upon 
the “ Debate between Folly and Cupid” than upon anything 
else that she wrote, and its translation in complete form now 
appears for the first time. The reader of the “ Debate” 
will be impressed with the great familiarity which the poetess 
shows with the classics and with the legends of classical 
mythology, and also with her numerous penetrating, apposite, 
amusing and sometimes gently cynical remarks which she 
puts into the mouths of her characters. In connection with 
Louise Labé, a short account of the point where she first 
touches English literature and bibliography must be given. 

In England the second half of the XVI Century was 
notable for the very large number of translations from earlier 
French and Italian writers, and among these it must be 
recorded that that erratic and dissolute genius Robert Greene 
appended without any very obvious reason to his “ Carde 
of Fancie,” what he describes as ““ The Debate between Follie 
and Love, Translated out of the French by Robert Greene, 
Master of Arts.” He took great liberties with the text and 
what he calls a translation contains scarcely one quarter of 
the matter which is in the original. Furthermore he does 
not mention Louise Labé and it is probable that he knew 
nothing about her. It is perhaps more remarkable that 
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Grosart, his editor in 1881-1886, when he published Greene's 
works in fifteen volumes for the Huth Library, likewise did 
not mention Louise Labé, so that it may be safely assumed 
that he, like Greene, did not know who was the author of 
the original French composition. In support of this con 
jecture it may be noted that Grosart in Vol. I, p. 71, of his 
edition mentions the fact that ‘* Gwydonius, the Carde of 
Fancie ’ was entered in the “ Registers,” April 11th, 1584, 
and he further says that he is unable to say whence Greene 
borrowed its plot, but he says nothing whatever about the 
Debate,” in spite of the fact that it is described as from 
the French. The second edition of the “ Carde of Fancie” 
was published in 1587, and it apparently survives in only one 
copy. The wording of its title is somewhat different from 
that of the earlier edition. 
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THE DEBATE 
between 


POLEY AND CUPID: 


AVistnodin merats 


ARGUMENT. 


UPITER ordained a great Festival at which all the 
gods were ordered to attend. Cupid and Folly 
arrived at the same moment at the gate of the 
palace. This gate was already closed, nothing but the wicket 
being open, and Folly perceiving that Cupid was ready to 
put his foot inside, pushed forward. Cupid became angry ; 
Folly would in no wise give way. Forthwith they began a 
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dispute about their powers past and present. Cupid not 
having the ability to win by words, put his hand to his bow 
and shot an arrow; all in vain however for Folly instantly 
made herself invisible, and wishing to be revenged, deprived 
Cupid of his eyes, and to cover the place where they had 
been, she placed a bandage made so artfully that it could 
not be removed. Venus lodged a complaint against Folly ; 
Jupiter wished to understand their quarrel; Apollo and 
Mercury debated the rights of both sides. Jupiter having 
listened for a long time sought the opinion of the other gods, 
and afterwards pronounced his sentence. 


THE CHARACTERS. 


FOLLY. CUPID. 
VENUS. JUPITER. 


APOLLO. MERCURY. 


DISCOURSE I. 


Folly 
Afia T seems to me that I shall be the last at this festival 
fia of Jupiter, where I think that I am expected. But 
I see apparently the son of Venus, who is just as 
late as I am. I must enter, so that nobody can say that I 
am tardy and idle. 


Cupid 
Who is that foolish one who pushes me so rudely ? 
What great hurry urges her ?_ If I had noticed her, I should 
have taken good care to pass without delaying at all. 


Folly 
You would not have been able to hinder me, being so 
young and such a weakling, but commend yourself to God. 


I see before I speak that you go quite at leisure and have 
nothing to do. 


: Cupid 
Still it makes no difference, for before you escape me, I 
will let you know, that you ought not to interfere with me. 


Folly 
Let me go; do not stop me, for quarrelling with a 
woman will only do you harm. If you once put me out of 
temper, you will get no good out of it. 


Cupid 
What threats! I have never met anyone who 
threatened me like that. 
Folly. 


You show your stupidity in taking in bad part, what I 
have done only as a joke, and you misunderstand, if you 
find evil when I mean to do good, if you are addressing me. 
Do not you see that you are nothing but a saucy child of 
such small size that even with one arm bound I would 
hardly fear you at all? 


Cupid. 


So you really know me? 


Folly. 
You are Cupid, the child of Venus. 


Cupid. 
How then do you dare to show such a bold front to me, 
though I am small as you see me, when I am the most feared 
and dreaded among gods and men? And you, an unknown 


woman, dare to call yourself greater than I! Your youth, 
your sex, your behaviour belie you, but still more, your 
ignorance which does not permit you to recognize the great 
place that I hold. 


Folly. 

You excel in talk. It is not to me that you should offer 
such nonsense, as if you were trying to sell me shells like a 
pilgrim.1 I should like to know, what is this great power 
of which you boast. 


Cupid. 

Heaven and earth testify to it. There is no place where 
it has not left some mark. Look into the heavens, the seat 
of all the gods, and ask if any one of them has been able to 
escape from my hands. Begin first with Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Apollo, and come down to the demi-gods, Satyrs, 
Fauns, and other godlings of the woods. 

Even the goddesses are not ashamed to confess something 
of the same thing. And Pallas herself has not frightened 
me with her shield, though I have not cared to interrupt 
the subtle tasks with which day and night she is employed. 
Come down to the earth, and there you will find people of 
mark who are or have been my slaves. Look in the raging 
seas where Neptune and his Tritons acknowledge obedience 
to me. 

Do you think that the inhabitants of the infernal regions 


are exempt? Have I not made them leave their abysses, 
and come to affright human beings, by stealing daughters 
from their mothers, although they may perhaps be exalted 
as judges of crimes and transgressions against the laws ? 
And finally you can have no doubt with what weapons 
I have accomplished such deeds of prowess, for here they 
are, only my bow and my arrows which have made all my 
conquests for me. I have no need of Vulcan to forge 
thunderbolts for me, or helmet, or shield or sword. I am 
not accompanied by Furies, Harpies or tormentors of the 
world, to make me dreaded even before the combat. I do 
not need chariots, veterans, men-at-arms, and large troops 
of soldiers without which men are unable to conquer, each 
of these being so insignificant a thing (however strong it 
may seem, and powerful) that each only hinders the others. 
Furthermore I have no arms, instruction, ammunition, help, 
except my own resources. When I see the enemy in the 
field, I present my bow and shooting an arrow put him 
incontinently to flight ; thus the victory is won, as soon as 
the battle is joined. 


Folly. 

I make allowance for your youth, otherwise I would 
have every right to call you the most presumptuous fool in 
the universe. To hear you, it would seem that everybody 
held his life at your pleasure, and that you were the only 
real ruler and king in heaven as well as on earth. You 


are going the wrong way to make me think, the opposite 
to what I know. 


Cupid. 
It shows a strange attitude in you to deny all that 
everybody else admits. 


Folly. 

I do not care anything for the judgment of others: but 
as for me, I am not so easy to deceive. Do you think that 
I have so little understanding, that I do not know by your 
looks and your behaviour, what sense you have? And 
do you think that when you are before my eyes, with your 
body so young and slight, with a spirit so flighty, you can 
make me believe that you are worthy of such governance, 
such power and authority as you claim for yourself ? And 
if some wonderful adventures which have been yours, 
perhaps deceive you, do not think that I fall into the same 
error, knowing very well as I do, that it is not by your 
force and power, that so many miracles happen in the world, 
but by my activity, and by my diligence, even if you do not 
know this yourself. But if you wish to restrain yourself a 
little in your anger, I will soon let you know that your bow 
and your arrows, about which you boast so much, are softer 
than dough, unless I bend that same bow and temper the 
iron of your arrows, 


Cupid. 

I believe that you want me to lose my temper. I have 
never known anybody who could wield my bow but 
myself and you would have me believe that without you, 
my efforts would be wasted. But since you think so little 
of the matter, you will very soon have a chance to test it. 


(Folly makes herself invisible so that Cupid is unable 
to hit her.) 


Cupid. 

Where have you gone? How have you escaped me ? 
Since I can no longer see you, I know not how to wound 
you, and from you alone, my arrow has rebounded: surely 
this is the strangest thing that has ever happened to me. 
I thought that I was the only one among the gods who 
could make himself invisible, whenever it suited him. And 
now I have found some one who has completely dazzled my 
eyes. Nevertheless, whoever you are, perhaps my arrow 
has struck you, perhaps you are even wounded. 


Folly. 

I have already told you that as far as 1 am concerned, 
your bow and your arrows are of no avail. And by as 
much as it has not caused me to be distressed, by so much 
has your blow been useless. 

And do not be so astonished, if you have lost sight of me, 


for when I like, not the eye of an eagle, nor the serpent of 
Db 
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Epidaurus can detect me. And neither more nor less than 
the Chameleon, do I assume resemblance to those with 
whom I am. 


Cupid. 
As far as I can see, you must be some kind of a sorceress 
or an enchantress. Are you not a Circe, a Medea, or 
perhaps some sort of a Sprite ? 


Folly. 

You are always scoffing at me with words ; and nothing 
seems to make any difference to you, but you must know 
that I am just as much a goddess as you are a god and my 
name is Folly. I am she who makes you great or mean, 
at my pleasure. You bend your bow and shoot your 
arrows into the air, but as for me, I attack the heart as 
and how I wish. When you think yourself as important 
as it is possible to be, then by some sharp little trick, I settle 
you and put you back where you belong. You attempt 
to make an impression upon Jupiter, but he is so powerful, 
and so great, that if I did not guide your hand, if I had not 
tempered your arrow, you would not have any success with 
him. And when you alone try to arouse the feeling of love, 
what would be your glory, if I did not further that love by 
a thousand inventions ? 

You have caused Jupiter to love, but I made him 
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transform himself into a swan, into a bull, into a shower of 
gold, into an eagle, and so to be in danger from those 
who seek plumage, from wolves, from robbers and from 
huntsmen. Who was it that led Mars into a snare with 
your mother, if not I? Who made him so foolish as to 
allow himself to be betrayed even in his own bed ? What 
would have happened if Paris had behaved differently, if 
he had not made love to Helen? It would have been at 
Troy as it was at Sparta. There would have been no need 
for such assemblages of men and ships. Was it not I who 
caused a fleet to go to the home of Menelaus, seeking to 
carry off his wife by force and afterwards to defend this 
unjust quarrel against all Greece? Who would have 
spoken of the passion of Dido, if she had not, while 
pretending to engage in the chase, merely sought an oppor- 
tunity of being alone with Aeneas and of giving him 
voluntarily all that he would not have had the hardihood 
to take, except in secret, although in the end her love must 
be crowned with a miserable death ? 

No more need be said of her, nor of a thousand other 
women who have seized upon opportunity time and again. 
I think that no mention need be made of Artemis,? even if 
it had not been I who caused her to swallow the ashes of 
her husband. For who could know whether her affection 
surpassed that of other women, who have loved and pined 
for their husbands and their lovers? It is the effects and 
results of such affairs that make such women praise or 
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despise. If you Oh Cupid cause them to love, I am more 
often the cause of the love itself. 

But if any strange adventure or great effect occurs, in 
affairs of this sort you have no part, but to me, such as it 
is, is the sole honour. You control nothing but the heart ; 
all the rest is my dominion. You do not know how anything 
ought to be done. And in order to show you what it is 
necessary to do to be successful, I direct and lead you. 
_ And your eyes are no more use to you than light to a blind 
man. 

So, in order that henceforth you may know me and my 
wishes when I am leading and directing you, look now, and 
find out if you can see anything yourself. 


(Folly deprives Cupid of his sight.) 


Cupid. 

Oh Jupiter! Oh Venus my mother! Jupiter, Jupiter! 
What is the good of my being one of the gods, the son of 
Venus, as much desired here in heaven, as upon the earth, 
if I am subjected to such injury, such outrage, as might be 
inflicted upon the lowest slave or convict in the world ? Oh 
that this unknown woman should be able to put out my 
eyes! How unhappy would be the solemn banquet arranged 
for me! In what state shall I find myself in heaven with 
the other gods! They will at least hearken to me and com- 
passionate me. Oh cruel woman, how have you treated me! 
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Folly. 

Thus are punished the young and presumptuous, such 
as you! What temerity in a child to address a woman 
thus and to insult her with such words, even at the risk of 
destruction! Another time think of those about whom you 
know little, as possibly greater even than yourself. You 
have offered insults to the Queen of mankind, to her who 
governs them, their brains, their hearts, their spirits, under 
the shadow of whom all at least once in their lives are found, 
and where according to his deserts each remains a long or 
a short time. You have-insulted her who has given you 
what renown you have, and is under no anxiety to make the 
world understand that the better part of the praise which 
is given to you, really belongs to her. 

If you had been more modest, still more if I had been 
unknown to you, this mishap would not have happened to 
you. 


Cupid. 

How is it possible to hold in honour, anyone whom one 
has hardly ever seen? I have never done you such an 
injury as you say, since I hardly knew you. For if I had 
known who you were, and what power you had, I would 
have done you the honour to which such a great lady is 
entitled. But is it not possible, that once upon a time having 
loved me so much and helped me in all my enterprises, and 
now having pardoned me, you will give me back my eyes? 
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Folly. 

Whether you get back your eyes or not, does not rest 
with me. However I will cover up the place where they 
were, so that nobody shall see that there is any deformity 
there. 


(Folly bandages Cupid and gives him wings.) 
And meanwhile, while you are seeking your eyes, here 
are wings which I give you; they will direct your course 
as well as I can myself. 


Cupid. 
But whence have you taken the bandage, so suitable for 
tying up my wounds ? 


Folly. 
On my way I found one of the Fates who let me have 
it, and told me that it was of such a sort, that you would 
never be rid of it. 


Cupid. 

Not rid of it! 

I am then blind for ever. Oh wicked one, Oh betrayer! 
It was not enough for you to deprive me of my eyes, but 
you have taken away from the gods the power of ever 
restoring them to me. Oh how not without cause has it 
been said, that one ought never to receive anything at the 
hands of those who are hostile. 


The wretched one has wounded me and I am placed in 
her hands to be judged. Oh cruel Fate! Oh black day! 
Alas for me the confiding one! 

Heaven! Earth! and Sea! Have you no compassion, 
when you see Cupid blinded ? 

Oh infamous and detestable one, you boast that though 
you have not been able to outwit me, you have deprived 
me of my eyes, and have befooled me when I trusted you. 
But what is the good of my complaining here ? It is better 
that I should betake myself to some place apart, and keep 
away from the festival. Afterwards if ever I am able to 
gain any influence in Heaven or on Earth, I shall find a way 
to avenge myself upon the perfidious sorceress who has 
subjected me to this outrage. 
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DISCOURSE II. 


Cupid leaves the Palace of Jupiter and 


goes, bewailing his misfortune. 


| Cupid. 

Noli OW am I weary of all things. It would be 
vi better for me in despite of everything, to empty 
“SS my quiver and throw away all my arrows, 
and afterwards give my bow to Venus my mother. 
For let them go where they may, in Heaven or on 
Earth, it matters not to me. No longer is it permitted 
me to compel people to love, when the spirit moves 
me to do so. Oh that the Fates have today played 
such a pretty trick as to have ordained that I should be 
blinded, so that indifferently and at random everyone should 
be in danger from my shots and my arrows. I used to make 
young maidens and youths love ; I dogged the steps of the 
most beautiful, the fairest and the cleverest. I granted 
exemption to the ugly, the unclean and the low. I exacted 
nothing from old age. Now thinking to strike a young 
man, I shall wound a dotard, instead of a bold gallant, some 

old witch with a crooked mouth. 
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And thus it may be that they will be the most affected 
by love and will seek more than others for the favours of 
love, and perhaps by persistence, by gifts, by wealth, or by 
compassing some betrayal of women, they may accomplish 
their purpose ; and so my reign will come in evil case among 
men, when all see in it disorder and misrule. Enough! let 
it go as it may. Here are all my arrows. Everybody will 
now suffer, without knowing why. 


Venus. 

It is in good time that I have found you my dear son, 
so much anxiety have you caused me. For what reason is 
it, that you have not come to Jupiter’s banquet ? You have 
made the whole company unhappy. And in speaking of 
your absence, Jupiter has had to hear ten thousand complaints 
about you from innumerable artisans, workmen, slaves, 
retainers, dotards and toothless hags, crying all to him that 
they are in love, and are all very angry about it, finding it 
evil, that you have put them into a state, like that of a low 
rabble, when a passion proper to high souls becomes familiar 
and common among the most clumsy and uncouth. 


Cupid. 
Except for the misfortune which has come upon me, I 
would have come to the banquet, like the others, and the 
complainings which you have heard would not have been 


made. 
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Venus. 
Are you hurt, my son? Who is it that has bandaged 
your eyes ? 


Cupid. 
It is Folly who has destroyed my eyes, and for fear that 
I should get them back, she has put on this bandage of 
which I can never rid myself. 


Venus. 
~ Oh what a misfortune! Alas my unhappy one. Shall 
you never see again dear child? At least I may water your 
hurt with my tears. 
(Venus tries to loosen the bandage.) 


Cupid. 


You waste your time ; the knots cannot be undone. 


Venus. 

Oh accursed enemy of all wisdom! Oh abandoned 
woman! Oh falsely named goddess! Most false of the 
Immortals! Who ever saw such an outrage? If only 
Jupiter and the gods believe me! At least that wicked one 
can have no more power over you, my child. 


Cupid. 
Such good offices would be useless now ; they should 
have been tried before I was blinded. Now they will do 
me no good. 


Venus. 

So then Folly, the most miserable thing in the world, 
has the power to deprive Venus of the greatest pleasure 
that she ever had! And that she had, when her son Cupid 
could see. In that was her contentment, her wish, her 
happiness. Alas my unfortunate son! Oh calamity for 
my Cupid! Oh desolate mother! Oh Venus without her 
fair offspring! All that we gain, we leave to our children ; 
my treasure is only my beauty, but of what value is that to 
one who is blind ? 

Ob Cupid, the dearest thing in the world, how have you 
ever met a brutal one so mad, as to commit this outrage ? 
Henceforth may it be said that all who love (whatever may 
be their success) may be no more without evil fortune lest 
they may think themselves more fortunate than the dear 
son of Venus. 


Cupid. 

Cease your complaints, sweet mother, and do not 
redouble my misery through my knowing yours. Let me 
carry my misfortune alone, and do not wish harm to those 
who follow my behests. 


Venus. 
Let us go my son to Jupiter and demand vengeance upon 
that miserable one. 
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DISCOURSE III. 


: Venus. 
ae ever you pitied me, Oh Jupiter, when the proud 
Diomedes did me an injury, when you saw me 
striving to save my son Aeneas from the wildness 
of the winds, the waves and from other dangers which beset 
him at the siege of Troy and afterwards, if my tears for 
the death of my Adonis moved you to compassion, now you 
ought to take pity on me for my righteous pain at the injury 
done to my son, Cupid. I will tell you what has happened, 
if my tears do not prevent me. But look at my son, in 
what a state he is, and you will know why I complain. 


Jupiter. 

My dear daughter, how does your pleading gain by 
bringing tears to my eyes? Do you not know the love I 
have always had for you ? 

Have you ever had an affront that I have not been 
willing and able to redress ? 


Venus. 
Being the most afflicted mother in the world, I cannot 
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speak as other sufferers might. Had you not always shown 
me such favour and friendship, I would hardly dare beg of 
you what you would freely grant to the most obscure on 
earth. 

I demand justice from you and vengeance upon that most 
miserable woman that ever lived, upon her who has put my 
son Cupid into the state which you see. She is Folly, the 
most dreadful Fury that ever came from Hell. 


Jupiter. 

Folly ? Has she been so bold as to attack anyone whom 
you hold dear ? Believe it, that, if she has done you harm, 
her punishment will be exemplary. I thought that there 
were arguments and quarrels only among men, but if that 
overbearing one has caused any trouble close to me, she 
shall pay dear for it. 

Nevertheless I must hear her in order that she may not 
afterwards complain. Also in order that I myself shall know 
the truth of the matter, and as it is impossible to alter our 
custom, which prevents the condemnation of anyone unheard, 


let Folly be called. 
Folly. 


High and sovereign Jupiter, here I am ready to answer 
all that Cupid cares to ask me. 5till I have one request to 
make to you. Because I know that from the beginning the 
greater number of the young gods will be on the side of 
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Cupid, and will be able by their interruptions to put my 
case in a bad light, thus helping Cupid, and accompanying 
their remarks with favourable acclamations, I beg of you 
that one of the gods shall plead for me and one for Cupid, 
so that the character of the person shall not be so much 
considered as the truth of the matter. And because I fear 
‘that I cannot find anyone who, in dread of being called mad 
or a friend of Folly, would speak for me, I beseech you to 
order someone to take me under his guard and protection. 


Jupiter. 
Ask whom you will and I will order him to speak for 
you. 


Folly. 

I beg of you then that Mercury shall take charge for me. 
For no matter how many great friends Venus may have, if 
I am certain that he undertakes to speak for me I know that 
nothing will be forgotten which will serve my cause. 


Jupiter. 

Mercury, you must never refuse to take up the cause of 
one afflicted and in trouble. For you shall not consider 
your own labour in the matter, and your reward of praise 
shall be the greater, by so much as you have less regard for 
favours and riches and more for justice and right in the case 
of a poor suppliant. Even if your prayer may be of no 
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avail, yet nevertheless your compassion, goodness and dili- 
gence will be noted. For this reason you must not refuse 
what this poor troubled one asks of you. And furthermore 
I wish and order that you do it. 


Mercury. 

It is a very sad affair for me, Mercury, to cause dis 
pleasure to Venus. However since you command me, I will 
do my duty, so that Folly will have every reason to be 
content. 


Jupiter. 

And you Venus, which of the gods will you choose ? 
The maternal affection which you have for your son, and 
the desire to see avenged, the injury which has been done to 
him may overcome you, and your son angry and distressed 
so recently, may likewise not be satisfied. Therefore, choose 
what other one you wish to speak for you and believe that 
there will be no need to command him ; for he to whom you 
address yourself will be most willing in this matter to do 
your wish, in whatever way you choose. Nevertheless if 
there is any need of it, I will give my orders. 


Venus. 
Although it is spread abroad that the house of Apollo 
and «mine do not agree very well together, nevertheless I 
think him to be of such fairness, that he will not wish to 
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betray me in this necessity, requiring as I do his aid in my 
extremity. And the outcome of this affair will show that 
there is more friendship between us than mortals credit. 


Apollo. 

Ask me no more, Goddess of Beauty, and have no concern 
that you need as much help, as the most beautiful of all the 
Goddesses deserves. And beyond the evidence that your 
gardens can supply, those gardens which are in Cyprus and 
on Mount Ida, all so well known to me as the most pleasant 
in the world, still you shall know by the issue of this quarrel, 
in what affection I hold you and how happy I am, that when 
you turn to me in this affair, you show to mankind how 
falsely they have invented the story that you have conspired 
against my house. 


Jupiter. 
Now each of you withdraw and return tomorrow, and 
we will take the trouble to hear you and compose your 
dispute. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 
Cupid comes to greet Jupiter. 


Jupiter. 
4 We HAT is it you say little one? As soon as your 
Vie 


Bway. 
A\ie, trouble is settled, we shall take delight in seeing 


you. But where is your mother ? 


Cupid. 
She has gone to see Apollo to arrange for the Council of 
the Gods. Meanwhile she has ordered me to come to you 


to give you good-day. 


Jupiter. 

I am much amazed at what she tells me of your mis- 
fortune. But I am astonished that having so often offended 
the great gods and noble lords, you have so far come to no 
harm except from Foliy. 


Cupid. 
That is because the gods and men, in their wisdom, are 
afraid that they might be put to shame. But Folly has not 


so much sound intelligence and judgment. 
E 
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Jupiter. 
Nevertheless they ought to hate you, although they do 
not dare to give you offence. Whoever they may be they 
must always love you. 


Cupid. 
I would be ridiculous, if having the power to make men 
love and be loved, I did not also make myself loved. 


Jupiter. 
It is indeed contrary to nature that those who have 
received such evil at your hands, should love you as much 
as those who have had many favours. 


Cupid. 
In that is shown the greatness of Love, when thus, one 
loves that one by whom one has been ill treated. 


Jupiter. 

I know very well by experience, that one cannot com- 
mand love ; for no matter of what high degree I may be, I 
have never been loved more than a little ; and all the good 
that I have ever received has been more through my power 
and my intelligence, than by the influence of Love. 


Cupid. 
I have already said that I cause those to love, who are 
not loved: however it is nearly always in the power of each 


one to cause himself to love. But how seldom are to be 
found those who in the presence of Love, fulfil the duty 
which it demands! 


Jupiter. 
What duty ? 


Cupid. 

The first thing about which it is necessary to inquire is 
whether there is such a thing as Love innate. And if there 
is not, then in what does it have its roots, how may it be 
completely developed, how it is necessary to find out care- 
fully the nature of the person loved, and knowing our 
own to show similar fashions and qualities, or if impossible, 
to change ours. 

The women whom you have loved, wished to be flattered, 
to be amused interminably, to be besought, to be adored ; 
what love do you think that they feel, seeing you in a 
passion, or like a Satyr or like some sort of an animal, or 
even turned into an insensate thing? Riches will enable 
you to possess women who are avaricious, but to love them, 
no! For that desire to win what is in the heart of anyone, 
holds love true and whole, love which seeks no recompense, 
outside the person that is loved. 

Masquerading as an animal cannot make you loved. 
There is no being so kind and gracious as the man who can 
make himself agree with the character of others, who can 
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increase his beauty, and good grace by a thousand novel 
artifices, who can beg, smile, sing, and who can adore the 
woman upon whom he looks. 

Lewdness and physical passion have nothing or very little 
in common with love. And therefore women either never 
will love or never will seem to love in that particular. Your 
Royal Mightiness has less power in this direction, for Love 
always pleases itself one way or the other, brooking no 
interference. 

Love is nothing more than a yoke which apparently must 
be carried by two oxen ; otherwise the harness is irksome. 
So, if ever you wish to be loved, come down from on high, 
leave behind your crown and your sceptre, and do not tell 
who you are. Then you will see, in loving and serving a 
lady, how much, without regard to riches and power, she 
will be willing to love you. Then you may feel another 
sort of contentment than such as you have had in the past 
and in the place of a single pleasure you will have a double 
one. For there is as much pleasure in being caressed and 
loved, as in caressing and loving. 


Jupiter. 
Your arguments are very good, but all this requires a 
long time, much encouragement, and much feeling. 


Cupid. 
I know quite well that a great lord is annoyed if he has 
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to pay court for a long time, for his important affairs do 
not permit him to submit to such delays, and the honours 
which he receives every day, together with his diversions 
do not allow him time to develop his loves, so that they may 
be able to move his friends to sympathy. Furthermore such 
people ought not to expect the great and easy contentment 
which comes from Love, for very often I cast down these 
great ones, as I do others, as an example of my power. 


Jupiter. 
It is time to go to the consistory. We will settle this 
another time more at leisure. 
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DISCOURSE V. 


Apollo. 
ae ever it is necessary, Oh Sovereign Jupiter, to 
attend to your affairs, if when with the help 
of Briareus, those nearest to you wish to have 
you in their power, if when the giants, sons of the 
Earth, placing mountain upon mountain, plan to come 
to attack you on Olympus, if when Heaven and Earth 
are in conflagration, in that hour when the temerity of 
fools has become so great as to outrage before your eyes 
one.of the most important denizens of your empire, it is 
then that you have much reason for concern, and you 
ought not to delay in providing immediate remedy for an 
evil thus inflicted. If it is thus permitted to anyone to 
make an attack upon the bond which maintains and holds 
all together, I see in a short time all Heaven in disorder, I 
see some changing their mode of life, others forcing upon 
their neighbours a universal destruction, your sceptre, your 
throne, your majesty all in danger. The end and aim of 
my prayer will be to preserve your greatness in its entirety, 
in demanding vengeance upon those who injure Cupid, the 
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true spirit of the whole Universe over which you hold your 
sway. All the more is my case favourable, since my success 
implies the preservation of your state, while I nevertheless 
ask for nothing but justice. So you should hear me atten- 
tively. The injury which I claim has been inflicted upon 
Cupid is this ; he came to the last festival, and just as he 
wished to pass the gate, Folly pushed ahead of him and 
putting a hand upon his shoulder dragged him back, so 
forcing herself in first. Cupid wishing to know who she 
was, asked her. 

She replied insultingly in such manner as does not become 
a well-spoken woman. Then she began to vaunt herself, to 
make herself great and Cupid small. He seeing himself 
considered of so little account, took advantage of that power 
of which you have always known and permitted him to use 
against everybody. He wished to subject her to the power 
of love; she avoided the blow and pretending not to be 
offended by what Cupid had said, began to argue with him, 
and then suddenly at a stroke destroyed the eyes in his head. 
That done, she began to exalt herself over him and made 
him understand, that there was no hope of his recovering 
his sight, unless he would admit that he had usurped the 
honour to which she was entitled. 

What would one not do in order to regain the joyous 
sight of the Sun? Cupid agreed that he would do all that 
she wished. She bandaged him, and said, while attending 
to his hurts, that some day a better opportunity would come 


for restoring his sight. But she, the treacherous one, put 
on such a bandage, that it was never possible to remove it, 
thus by such means wishing to make vain all the assistance 
which you might be able to give, and although you could 
possibly restore the eyes, they would still be useless. And as 
a concession in order better to equip him, she provided him 
with wings to the end that he should be as well able to go 
about as she herself. These are the two great and atrocious 
injuries inflicted upon Cupid! One of them has wounded 
him and the other has deprived him of the power and means 
of recovery. The wound is visible, the harm is manifest, 
of the authorship it is needless to inquire. She who has 
dealt the blow, admits it, excuses it, and everywhere tells 
her story. 

Question her ; very soon she will have confessed what 
you have demanded. What remains? What is the saying? 
He who has deprived another of a tooth, he shall lose one 
of his own, he who has destroyed the eye of another, he 
shall be deprived of one of his own. That law applies 
among equals. 

But when those who are of great importance have been 
injured, then the penalties increase, and the laws show 
greater severity and they exact complete vengeance for the 
harm done. If the universe were not maintained by certain 
interchanges of Love, if these ceased, then original Chaos 
would return. Take away Love and all is in ruins. So 
thus it is that it is necessary to preserve it ; it is that which 


makes humanity increase, makes men live together and carry 
on the world handing on love and affection to their successors. 
To injure and insult Cupid, what is that but wishing to 
disturb and ruin everything? How much better would it 
have been, if Folly in her boldness had addressed herself to 
you, for then you would have been prepared and on your 
guard. But in attacking Cupid, she has done irreparable 
harm, which even you may not have the power to remedy. 
‘That injury touches directly all the other gods, demi-gods, 
fauns, satyrs, godlings of the wood, goddesses, nymphs, and 
also all men and women ; and you may believe that there 
is no animate being that does not suffer harm, in seeing 
Cupid wounded. You have dared, then, Oh destestable 
Folly, to flout us all, in outraging that one whom you know 
to be dear to every one of us. You have had a heart so evil 
as to rend that one who composes all quarrels and disagree- 
ments. You have dared to make an assault upon the son 
of Venus, and that even in the court of Jupiter ; you have 
done not less boldly on high, in the places which we have 
made sacred, what you might have done amongst mankind. 

By your thunderbolts, Oh Jupiter, you throw down 
trees, even where a poor shepherdess, guarding the flocks 
or a naughty boy has in the least unworthily spoken your 
name ; and now this one, insulting your Majesty, has out- 
raged your palace and still lives! And where? Even in 
Heaven, and she is still an immortal, and retains the name 
of Goddess. Do the avenues of the infernal regions contain 
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a shade more detestable than that one ? Do the mountains 
of Sicily cover any more execrable ones? And she still 
has no shame in presenting herself before your divinity, and 
even thinks (if I may dare say it), that you will be so foolish 
as to forgive her. However, I am charged by Cupid 
to demand vengeance and punishment upon Folly. The 
gallows, the wheel, knives, beatings, all do not harm her, 
as is the case with those miscreants against whom the anger 
of Cupid has so seldom been shown, so that there is not a 
single person, except someone impelled by the angry im- 
petuosity of youth, who would care to harm him, except 
this mad woman. 

But he leaves the whole thing to your discretion, Oh 
ye gods, and asks nothing but that his eyes may be given 
back to him, and that it may be declared that Folly has 
committed a crime in harming and insulting him. And in 
order that there shall be no repetition of such lawlessness, 
if you do not wish to shut Folly up in some mountain or 
to place her at the mercy of an eagle (something which 
Cupid does not ask), then you will ordain that Folly shall 
never come within one hundred paces of any place where 
Cupid may be. So you will decide what ought to be done 
after you have heard what great good will result if Cupid 
wins his case, and how many evil results will come, in the 
event of his losing, especially as he has now lost the use of 
his eyes. You will not think it out of place, if I refer 
briefly to the honour and reputation of Cupid among man- 
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kind and that, as for most of my pleading, I speak of very 
little else. 

While men are made in all respects like us ourselves so 
far as their spirits are concerned, their bodies are made of 
many and diverse constituents, and among themselves they 
are so different in face, colour and form, that never in all 
the centuries which have passed, have there been found more 
than two or three pairs which closely resemble one another. 
Even their servants and subjects know this quite well. 

While they are in manners, appearance and form dis- 
similar, they are nevertheless bound together and allied in 
a common kindness which makes them wish to do good 
to one another ; and those who in this respect are most 
prominent, are the most respected among them. Hence in 
this we have the foremost grace among men. For those 
who have contrived anything to the common advantage, 
are esteemed above the rest. But it must be remembered 
that the desire to gain advantage in the public eye has nothing 
to do with glory, for this sort of fame comes later. What 
trouble do you think, that Orpheus would have had in 
turning the barbarians from their customary cruelties ? To 
make them gather in orderly assemblages ? To make them 
feel horror at pillaging and robbing one another? Can 
you understand what advantage that would be? Is not 
this still mentioned among the men who have dug in the 
bowels of the earth? Glory as I have said, is of no avail. 
For not even being essential to those who are politically 
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upright, there can be no value in glory nor the desire for 
glory. Love which influences men, acts so as to lead them 
to a better life. It was the sweetness of the music of Orpheus 
which is said to have tamed wolves, tigers, lions; to have 
bent the trees and softened the stones ; and what stone would 
not have been softened, hearing the sweet exhortation of 
him who wished it gently to receive some portion of benefit 
and honour ? How much do you think that Prometheus 
would be praised down there for the use of fire which he 
invented ? He it was who robbed you, and incurred your 
wrath. Is it that he wishes to annoy you? I think not. 
But it is a certain love which he has for man whom you, 
Oh Jupiter, ordained should be made of earth and of all 
sorts of things gathered from the rest of creation. 

That love which is like this is of such repute amongst 
men, that very often there are to be found those who in 
order to save their country and protect the honour of their 
Prince will even shut themselves up in dove-cotes or other 
defenceless places, and however certain death may be, they 
will have nothing to do with any sort of yielding or com- 
position, no matter what, for prolonging their lives, although 
if they are attacked, it means ruin to them. 

Beyond this sort of general affection, mankind has also 
a special feeling one for another which, not having for its 
end any selfish object or desire to gratify oneself and nothing 
to do with self-esteem, is in such estimation in the world 
that, throughout the ages, it has always most carefully been 
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those titles most full of honour, which could be invented 
by man. They have even considered that this single quality 
sufficed to turn a man into a god. Thus the Scythians 
deified Pylades and Orestes and erected temples and altars 
to them, calling them the Gods of Friendship. But even 
before them there was Love which bound them together and 
united them. 

To sum up the opinion that mankind has about Cupid 
and his parents, would not be out of place so as to show 
that among men, nc other god is held in higher regard. But 
about his parents all are not in agreement, for some make 
him come from Chaos and Earth, others from Heaven and 
Night, some from Discord and Zephyrus, and others holding 
Venus to be his real mother, honour him on account of 
these primeval parents and for the marvellous effects which 
at all times he has been able to produce. 

But it seems to me that the Greeks by one name which 
they have given to you, Oh Jupiter, when they call you 

*““ Worthy of Love,” bear witness sufficiently to the fact 
that they cannot attribute greater importance to Cupid than 
by making you partake of his qualities. Such is the honour 
that the wisest and most renowned of mankind give to Cupid. 
Ordinary people likewise accept him and respect him for 
the great experiences of life which appear fittingly to come 
from him. He who sees that a man (whatever his merit 
may be) languishes in his house if he is without the agreeable 
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companionship of a woman, who faithfully arranges his 
affairs, who tries to increase his happiness or exercises 
restraint and moderation for fear of doing too much for 
health’s sake, who avoids outbursts of temper and some- 
times prevents their occurrence, who pacifies, who caresses, 
who accepts well or ill, with two bodies, four arms, two 
souls, more perfect than the greatest guests at the banquet 
of Plato, will he not admit that conjugal love is worthy of 
commendation ? And will not such happiness be attributed 
to the Love which supports such a marriage? On the 
other hand, if there is discord in these particulars, you will 
see the man enraged, in flight and abandoning his house. 
Furthermore the wife smiles no more when she ceases to 
be in love with her husband. Neither of them has any 
longer peace of mind. When one wishes to rest, the other 
complains. Their wealth melts away and all things go 
wrong. 

And it is very certain that only love and friendship can 
give that contentment in marriage that should be found in 
it. Who will not speak well of brotherly love, when he’ 
has seen Castor and Pollux, one mortal, made half immortal 
by the gift of his brother? It was not being brothers 
which brought about this happy chance (although there 
are not many brothers like these two) but it was the great 
love which they had for each other. It would be a long 
story to tell how Jonathan saved the life of David, to tell 
the story of Damon and Pythias, the story of him who 
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left his wife to his friend on the first night and became a 
wanderer through the world. But to show what good comes 
from friendship, I will relate the saying of a great king 
who opening a pomegranate was asked what things he would 
like to have even as numerous as the seeds of the fruit, 
answered, “many such as Zopyrus.’ It was that Zopyrus3 
through whom he had recovered Babylon. A Scythian 
asking in marriage a young woman, when called upon to 
say what he could give in exchange, said that he had no 
possessions but two friends, and thought himself sufficiently 
rich in having them, to dare to ask the hand in marriage of 
the daughter of a great lord. And to come to.women, did 
not Ariadne save the life of Theseus and Hypermnestra* 
that of Lynceus ? 

Have not armies been in great danger in foreign countries, 
and have they not been saved by the friendship which some 
women have borne towards their captains? Have not 
kings been assisted in their capitals by the discretion that 
friends have practised secretly? There have even been 
poor old soldiers who have been made Counts, Dukes, or 
even Kings by friends of the same kind. Certainly it is 
right to consider as great all these benefits which come to 
mankind through Love. But more than anything else, the 
natural feeling of affection which we all have, makes us 
exalt and admire this Love. For we wish to make that to 
which our feelings incline us, seem important and to be 
held in esteem. And who is that man who does not take 
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pleasure in loving or in being loved? I ignore such as are 
haters of mankind and those other moles hidden underground, 
wrapped up in their freakishness, so that they shall have 
plenty of leisure in not being loved, since it matters not 
whether they love or not. If it were permitted to me, I 
would show you how I would describe them to people of 
sense. But nevertheless it is worth while saying a word on 
the subject, so that it may be known how unpleasant and 
full of misery, is the life of those who proscribe Love. 

- They show that they are a race, mournful, spiritless, 
without graciousness in speech, rough of voice, slack in gait, 
sour visaged, with downcast eye, fearful, greedy, unmoved 
by pity, ignorant, esteemed by nobody, very Were-wolves. 
When they enter their abodes, they shrink from being seen. 
Having entered with haste, they bar the door, lock the 
windows, eat untidily in a disordered house, and go to bed 
early like the fowls, with a mouthful of food. They have 
their coarse greasy nightcaps, their shirts half way down 
their bodies, and fastened with rusty pins, woollen breeches 
to their thighs, and a dirty pillow, smelling of grease, their 
sleep interrupted by cough and all sorts of exhalations which 
fill their curtained beds. Their awakening is dull, unless 
there is a chance of getting some money, their breeches are 
old and patched, their shoes clumsy, their doublets thick, a 
long cloak untidily held together, and hanging off the 
shoulders behind, sometimes two or three furred garments, 
caps or large hats covering unkempt hair, they are a dull 
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lot, like a soup without salt. How does it seem to you? 
If all men were of that sort, what pleasure could there be 
in living with them ? How much the sooner would you 
choose a normal man, of good appearance and good address, 
such a man whom it is no effort to please ? 

Who was it who first invented a pleasant and gracious 
language among men ? and where was it first used ? where 
first employed to bring about war or peace, to choose a 
Captain, to accuse or defend anyone ? Before wars were 
made, or peace or alliances and confederations, before there 
was any need of Captains, even before the first judgments 
were handed down in Athens, there were already customs 
more gentle and gracious than ever before, those which came 
from Orpheus, Amphion and others. 

And where did not men attain these ends, if not througk 
Love? From pity, one provides food for an unfortunate. 
even unasked. One gives thought to an invalid, even if 
one is indifferent to his recovery. But a woman or man 
of spirit who seeks solace in affection for a person who 
perhaps does not return it, and gives what he cannot ask 
in return, such a one seems to hear an uncouth and barbarous 
language ; such a thing as that bringing as it does more the 
feeling of discontent than the pleading of love, is beyond 
endurance. Many a woman who feels herself loved, has 
some control over him who loves her, for she seems to have 
in her possession what the lover seeks, something of great 


value and very desirable. This domination must be rever: 
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enced in deeds, words, actions and thoughts. And from 
this, follows the fact that lovers choose such methods of 
action as those who are loved shall have the greatest reason 
for thinking, show the esteem and consideration in which 
they are held. 

They make their eyes show sweetness and mercy, they 
smoothe their brows and soften their language, even if 
naturally they look ill-tempered and exhibit a surly counten- 
ance and speak roughly and uncouthly, for there is ever 
present in the heart, the object of love so that there is created 
a desire to be worthy of receiving favour, although they 
may know that without some change in their natures they 
have not the power to do this. Furthermore among men, 
Love brings about self-knowledge. 

He who has no desire or wish to please anybody, no 
matter how near perfection he may be, can feel no more 
gratification than he who carries a flower in his sleeve. But 
he who desires to give pleasure, thinks without ceasing of 
trying to do so; keeps always in his thoughts the object of 
his love ; tries to follow the virtues which seem to him to 
be agreeable and tries to adapt himself to those of different 
character from himself, as he who carries a nosegay in his 
hand is able to detect from which flower comes the odour 
which pleases him most. 

When the lover has been able to compose his body and 
mind so as to satisfy the soul of the loved one, he orders 
matters so that all that she sees about him or all that he 
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gives her shall cause pleasure, or at least, that she shall have 
no reason for annoyance. From this arises the development 
of new and agreeable qualities. For one does not wish to 
come to boredom and lassitude, by seeing always the same 
thing. Man has always the same body, the same head, arms, 
legs, feet, but he ought to treat these in so many different 
ways, that there may seem to be something novel about him 
every day. Shirts perfumed in a thousand different ways, 
hats of the latest fashion, doublet and hose well fitting 
showing the movements of a well proportioned body, innu- 
merable sorts of boots, buskins, dancing shoes, slippers, 
tunics, jackets, dresses, capes, cloaks, all in such good order, 
that no fault can be found. And what shall we say about 
the women, their habits, the ornamentation of the body, in 
which they indulge ? Such things are done to please, if 
ever anything was. Is it possible to adorn a head better 
than women do and ever will, or to have the hair more 
beautifully besprinkled with gold, or curled or crisped, or 
can there be any arrangement more suitable when they dress 
it in the Spanish fashion, or the French, the German, the 
Italian or the Greek ? What attention do they bestow on 
their faces, which if they are beautiful, they protect all the 
more against rain, wind, heat and the inroads of age so that 
they may remain young almost to the end? And if they 
do not already possess what they may desire, they try by 
honest means to get it, and having got it, pretty well without 
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keep it, each according to her own nationality, country, or 
custom. And with all this is always the proper costume, 
like the leaf around the fruit. And if there is perfection 
of body or lineament which can or ought to be seen or 
shown, the intervention of clothing hides very little, or if it 
is hidden, the concealment is of such a kind that it appears 
very beautiful and charming, for the figure seems so much 
the more beautiful when it seems not to wish to be seen. The 
roundness of the breasts may give distinction to a somewhat 
large body. For the rest, the dress well made, the body 
laced in if it is necessary, the sleeves snugly fitting, if the 
arms are thick, but otherwise loose and richly trimmed, the 
hose smoothly drawn, and the shoe showing a little foot, 
for very often the curiosity of love in men seeks to find 
beauty in the feet, and as for golden scent bottles, chains, 
rings, girdles, pendants, perfumed gloves, muffs, in fine 
everything which is beautiful, whether used by man or 
woman, Love is responsible for all. 

And if the lover has tried so hard to please the eyes, 
he has no less tried to do the same in other respects and to 
endow all things with the sweetness of honey. 

The flowers which you call into being, Oh Jupiter, in 
the warmest months of the year are amongst men, forced 
to bloom in winter, the trees, the plants, the shrubbery which 
you have distributed over the face of the earth are by the 
efforts of those who wish to please their lovers brought into 
the order which a garden shows, and sometimes with the 
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idea of lending aid to the affections you feel that you must 
bestow more warmth than the countryside requires. 

And the benefit of all this, is that one is kept in the 
good graces of one’s friends by these little attentions. Shall 
] admit that Music was not invented by Love, or that singing 
and melody are not the effect and sign of perfect Love ? 

Men have used Music to calm excited minds or to give 
pleasure and to this end, in order to give variety to existence, 
they have invented many novel instruments, Lutes, lyres, 
cymbals, guitars, violins, spinets, flutes, cornets, singing every 
day different songs, and always composing madrigals, sonnets, 
pavanes, minuets, rustic dances, and all in celebration of 
Cupid for whom mankind will do more than for anyone 
else. It is for him that there are made serenades, morning 
songs, tournaments, combats on foot as well as on horse-back. 

And in all such gatherings, ever do we find young people 
in love, and if among them are found others, those who 
profess love always carry off the prizes and receive the thanks 
of the ladies whose favours they wear. Here also are to be 
considered comedies, tragedies, games, shows, masks, spec- 
tacles. How does the traveller lighten the fatigue of his 
journey on a long road, except by singing some love song, 
or by listening to a companion recounting some episode of 
Love? One praises the kindness of his lady-love, and 
another complains of the cruelty of his. 

And what of the thousand accidents which occur in love, 
letters, discoveries, evil reports from some jealous neighbour, 
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a husband who returns sooner than he is wanted, sometimes 
understanding what is going on, sometimes thinking nothing 
while trusting in the prudence of his wife, and at times 
ignoring a sigh by changing the subject so avoiding explan- 
ations. In short the greatest pleasure which comes after 
love, is talking about it. So along its road passed Apuleius,5 
philosopher though he was. So do the most grave men take 
pleasure in hearing this subject discussed, although they do 
not care to admit this. 

And of what do the poets in all languages treat? Is 
it not Love which appears as the subject of which all of 
them wish to speak? And who makes me connect poetry 
with Love or, to say at least that Love is helped and 
strengthened by its intervention? It is a fact that at the 
very moment when men begin to fall in love, they write 
verses. And those who have been most eminent as poets, 
have they not filled their books with it, or whatever other 
subject they have taken, have they ever dared to finish their 
books, without putting Love in an honourable position in 
them ? 

Orpheus,* Musaeus, Homer, Linus, Alcaeus, Sappho and 
other poets and philosophers, even Plato who was called the 
Wise, all have put their highest thoughts in the form of 
little love stories. And many other authors wishing to 
describe all sorts of affairs have clothed them in similar 
disguises. It is Cupid whose rule it is that everyone must 
sing of his passions or of those of others and fill his discourses 
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with love, knowing that there is nothing which can make 
such things better received. Ovid has continually said that 
he was a lover. Petrarch in his own language has made 
his one passion approach in glory to that which has repre- 
sented all the passions, customs, fashions and characters of 
all mankind and that is the work of Homer. Where has 
Virgil ever sung better than in describing the love of the 
Lady of Carthage? That would be a great subject for 
anyone who wished to discuss it as it would deserve. 

Now it seems to me that it cannot be denied that Love 
is as much the cause among men, of fame, honour, profit, 
pleasure, any more than that without it, there could be no 
amenities in life, because it is considered amongst human 
beings who honour Love, that it is what has got for them 
all good and all pleasure. All this has been easy, while 
Cupid had his eyes. But to-day as he is deprived of them, 
if Folly thus interferes in his affairs, it is to be feared, in 
fact it is almost inevitable, that there may be cause not so 
much for wickedness, unkindness and vexation, as there is 
for the disappearance of all honour, profit and enjoyment. 

The great ones whom Cupid caused to show affection 
for the insignificant and those who were their subjects, will 
be changed in such a way that they will no longer love those 
from whom they cannot exact services. The lowly who 
love their princes and lords, will be devoted to them only 
so far as is necessary, always with the hope of taking them- 
selves off when they have gained all that they can. 
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For where Cupid’s purpose is only to create harmony 
between high and low, Folly is always ready to disturb it, 
even in those places where it is already established. However 
good and harmless anything may be, Folly will always try 
to interfere with it, so much so that those who may be in 
love, will always appear to show some strain of madness. 
And the more intimate the expressions of regard, the more 
will they be put into disorder when Folly comes on the 
scene. She will return more often than a Semiramis,” more 
often than a Biblis,8 a Myrrha,? a Canace,!° a Phaedra. 
There will be no place in the world sacred. We know that 
high walls and fences hardly protected the Vestals. 

Old age will turn venerable and fatherly love into foolish- 
ness and youthful desires. Shame disappears altogether. 
There is no sense left in noble, peasant, heathen or Moor, 
wife, mistress or servant. Everything is so disturbed, that the 
beautiful and the strong are kept apart, likes are more often 
than not joined to unlikes. Great ladies will sometimes love 
those from whom they should not deign to accept devotion. 
Those who have souls will waste their time with the most 
stupid. And when the poor and faithful lovers are yearning 
for love and something beautiful, then Folly will play some 
brainless trick, against which struggle is vain. 

I pass over the irritations and the quarrels which Folly 
is forever causing, from which come wounds, outrages, even 
murders. 

And I am very much afraid that where Cupid has 
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invented so many sciences and wrought so much good, 
Folly has contributed great idleness, accompanied by ignor- 
ance and has prevented youths from following arms and 
taking service with their Princes ; that she has made difficult, 
honourable occupations ; that she has encouraged among 
men, a love for vile words, ribald songs, swearing and 
gluttony ; that she has inflicted upon them a thousand 
diseases, and placed them in innumerable dangers. For there 
cannot possibly be a more dangerous companion than Folly. 
These then are the evils which are to be feared, if Folly 
comes near Cupid. And if it happened that that mischievous 
one wished to interfere on high, that Venus no longer wished 
to show a kind countenance towards the ‘rest of us, that 
Mercury no longer would look after us, what confusion 
would there not then be ? 

But I have promised to speak only of what happens on 
Earth. For now, Oh Jupiter who are called the Father of 
Mankind, you who are the source of all good, you who send 
rain when it is needed, you who mitigate a too abundant 
fall, consider the evils which will come upon mankind, if 
Folly is not kept away from Cupid. Let Cupid dwell in 
peace amongst men, so that it may be permissible to every- 
body to associate in quiet and domesticity with those whom 
he loves, without feeling any fear or suspicion, with no nights 
spent in evil bickerings, no separation of friend from friend, 
lover from lover, child from parent, but all in such security 
that trust in one another is never undermined. 
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And so that nobody may any longer have an evil thought, 
should he happen to see anything which does not concern 
him, do you, Oh Jupiter, cause to be sent over the Earth, 
not by the sounding of trumpets nor by tablets fixed at the 
gates of the temples, but by putting in the hearts of all those 
who have a feeling for those who are in love, the knowledge 
that it is not possible for them even to wish to have anything 
to do with Folly or to think of her. 

Furthermore by doing this you will have brought about 
such order in everything, that mankind will have reason to 
praise and glorify you more than ever and you will do much 
for yourself and for us. For you will have saved us from 
an infinity of complainings which otherwise would have been 
made to us about the scandals which a doting Folly inflicts 
upon the world. 

Moreover if you prefer to restore things to their former 
state, order the Fates (if you have such power), to return 
to their distaffs and arrange matters so that according to 
your command and my prayer and for the love of Venus 
whom you have until now always loved and cherished and 
for all the pleasure and satisfaction that everybody on earth 
as well as ourselves has had and still receives from Cupid, 
that they arrange matters so that his eyes shall be restored 
to him and the bandage removed, so that we may be able 
to see him again sound and restored, compassionated on all 
sides, laughed at by only one. 

Oh ye Fates, be not now inexorable, let nobody say that 
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your distaffs have been the ministers of the cruel vengeance 
of Folly! This will not interfere with the course of things 
to come. Jupiter will make of the three days, one just as 
he did with the three nights which he spent with Alcmene. 

I call on you, you other gods and you goddesses, who 
have held Venus in honour, and still hold her so. Here is 
the time and place for you to make recompense for the 
favours which you have received from her. But from whom 
ought I hope more than from you, Oh Jupiter? Will you 
allow the most beautiful of all the goddesses to plead in 
vain? Will you not have pity for the anguish endured 
by that poor child, worthy of better fortune ? Have we 
wasted our vows and prayers? If some men have been able 
to influence you and have on many occasions caused to fall 
harmlessly from your hands, the thunderbolts which you 
had prepared for them, what effect shall our prayers have 
for us to whom you have given some portion of your power 
and authority ? And in pleading for those for whom you 
yourself (if you did not hold your supreme position) would 
voluntarily plead, and for whom (if I am able to prophesy) 
you would perhaps do more than we ask, I implore you to 
make Folly for ever subservient to Love and I beg you to 
give Cupid a clearer vision than any other god. I have 
spoken. 


As soon as Apollo had finished his speech all 
the company of the gods by their murmuring 
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showed what compassion they felt for the beautiful 
goddess before them, with Cupid her son. 

They even wished then and there to condemn 
the goddess Folly. However Jupiter the fair- 
minded with Imperial Majesty commanded silence - 
to hear the defence of Folly undertaken by 
Mercury who now began to speak. 


Mercury. 

Do not expect, Oh Jupiter and you other gods, that I 
shall begin my speech with excuses (as orators sometimes do 
who fear to be blamed when they undertake a cause appar- 
ently bad), for having taken in hand the defence of Folly, 
even against Cupid, to whom I have on numerous occasions 
rendered such obedience, that he might have the right to 
think that I was his subject and furthermore I have loved 
his mother so much that I have never spared my comings 
and goings, when I have thought that I could do anything 
agreeable to her. The cause that I defend is so just, that 
even those who have already said anything against it, after 
they have heard me will change their opinion. The result 
of the case, as I hope, will be such that even Cupid will 
some day thank me for the service I have thus done Folly 
against him. This question is really one between two friends 
who are not so violent against each other that they may not 
be able some morning to be reconciled and to take pleasure 
in the society of one another as heretofore, but if to the 


desire of the one you subordinate the other, when the wish 
for vengeance has passed (and while this exists it remains a 
cause of regret), if you give your decision against Folly, 
Cupid will be the first to have cause to regret such an 
outcome. Was it not a fact that there was a long standing 
friendship and alliance between these two, now opponents, 
which made them so sympathetic and united, that you have 
never conferred a benefit on the one without the other’s 
feeling it? Otherwise I should at present very much doubt 
that you would be able to put this difference right, all having 
followed Cupid instead of Pallas, who being the chief enemy 
of Folly would have no right to judge her cause. Now at 
all times has not Folly, so unrecognized here that she very 
often has felt that she was not welcome, been the one to 
bring, with her companions some novelty to make your 
banquets and your festivals more pleasant ? And bethink 
you that all of you who have loved, have also as pleasant 
a remembrance of her as of Cupid himself. Furthermore she 
believes you to be so fair-minded and reasonable, that even 
if the affair were your very own, you would not do less 
than justice. 

I have three things to do. To defend the head of Folly 
against what Cupid has sworn ; to answer the accusations 
which I understand to be made against Folly ; and to reply 
to the demand which Cupid has made for the restoration 
of his eyes. 

Apollo, who has for such a long time been in the habit 
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of hearing appeals in his temple at Rome, has always been 
able to gain something to his advantage. But Folly, as she 
is always open and above board, does not wish that I should 
resort to any dissimulation, nor to say to you a single word, 
except without artifice, guile or ornament. Now in pure 
truth, Folly contesting with Cupid, passed before him in 
order to reach your presence and so the sooner to give you 
pleasure. Cupid became furious. They had words. 

Cupid tried to do her an injury with the arms which 
he carried. Folly defended herself with her own weapons 
with which she never intends real harm to anyone, though 
she always must carry them. For, as you know, while Cupid 
shoots at the heart, Folly attacks the eyes and the head, and 
really has no weapons but her fingers. Cupid tried to prove 
that he had power over the heart of Folly. She then made 
him know that it was she who had the power to deprive 
him of his eyes. He bemoaned the spoiling of his counten- 
ance, and she moved by pity for him, covered with a bandage 
the two eyeless spots so that nobody could perceive his 
deformity. 

It is said that Folly has inflicted a double injury upon 
Cupid, first that she has deprived him of his eyes, and 
secondly that she has fixed a bandage upon him. The 
crime against one who is loved is always exaggerated by all 
concerned. Therefore it is necessary to meet the charge in 
respect to these two injuries. As for the first, I say that 
human law and common sense has always allowed one to 
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defend oneself against those who wished to inflict injury, 
so much so that whatever one has done in self-defence has 
been considered well and justly done. Cupid was certainly 
the aggressor. 

For although Folly first spoke to Cupid, she never did 
so to pick a quarrel, but only in sprightliness and playfulness. 
So Folly then only defended herself. From whom comes 
the wrong? If she had attempted less, I do not see how 
one could have expected anything else. And if you do not 
think that Cupid was the aggressor, question him. You 
will see that he will admit the truth. And it is not so 
improbable a thing that he on his part will begin to be 
embarrassed and feel in the wrong. To-day is not the first 
time that he has been insufferable, though he may to you 
have seemed well-behaved. Did he not suddenly attack and 
wound Mars when that god was watching Vulcan forging 
arms ? And is there anyone of this company who has not 
been bored at having to hear his boasting ? Folly on the 
other hand is always smiling, does not think herself superior 
to all, does not try to walk in front of everybody, but she 
is nevertheless most prompt and ready in all that she does. 
I do not know how the custom, permitted to Cupid, of 
shooting his arrows wherever he likes, has been allowed to 
come in. For what lawful right has he to shoot at Folly, 
any more than Folly to aim at him? No harm has ever 
been done to Cupid ; nevertheless he takes it as his privilege 
to do as he likes, 
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What injury has Folly caused by putting Cupid into such 
a condition that he can no longer do harm, even if only by 
chance ? How can he make capital out of that and is there 
therefore any ambuscade, flourishing of arms, conspiracy or 
anything else that could cause disorder in the Common- 
wealth ? It was an affair of Folly and a child and it is not 
worthy of consideration. I hardly know how to approach 
you in this case, Oh Apollo! If Cupid is old enough, he 
ought to behave with more modesty ; if he is young, so is 
Folly also young and the child of Youth. In this case, he 
who has suffered the injury ought to remain as he is. And 
henceforth nobody ought to trouble Folly about it. 

For when it seemed good to her, she had a chance to 
avenge her insults, and the matter is not such an important 
one that she ought to put up with the youthful tricks of 
Cupid. As for the second charge that Folly has fixed for 
ever a bandage on him, that is pure calumny. For in putting 
this bandage round the head of Cupid, Folly never thought 
of aggravating the injury or of depriving him of a chance 
of recovery from it. And what better witness can we have 
than Cupid himself ? He found it very good to be bound 
up, and he knew that he was the aggressor and that the 
injury came from him. He had really received a favour 
from Folly. But he did not know that what was done was 
of such potency. And when this was evident, what harm 
resulted ? The bandage ought never to be removed from 
him, and furthermore his eyes ought not to be restored to 
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him. So if his eyes ought not to be given back to him, 
what harm does the bandage do ? 

What an ingrate, Oh son of Venus, do you show your- 
self at this very moment, when you flout the good will which 
I have offered you and interpret as evil, what I have done 
for your good. To make the thing worse, they say that the 
injury was done in a place of sanctuary. But it was in 
a protected place that Cupid made his attack. 

Altars and temples were not invented, to the end that 
the wicked might have opportunities of killing the good but 
they were erected to protect the unfortunate from the fury 
of the mob or the wrath of a prince. But that which 
profanes the sanctuary ought not to escape the consequences 
of so doing. 

If Cupid had been able to accomplish what he desired, 
and had wounded this woman Folly, I think that he would 
not have wished that this should have been brought home to 
him. The same rule ought to apply in the case of others. 
Folly has forbidden me to cause her vexation by supplicating 
you for pardon, if she is at fault ; she has forbidden me to 
implore you, to embrace your knees, or to adjure you. by 
those alluring eyes which sometimes you have found pleasing 
in her, or to bring into the affair parents, children or friends 
in order to excite your pity. She asks what you cannot 
well refuse her, and that is that you should declare that 
Cupid by his own fault has become blind. 

The second point upon which Apollo has touched is 
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that he wishes it to be enjoined upon Folly that henceforth 
she should not approach within one hundred paces of Cupid. 
And he has given as his reason that Cupid being held in 
honour and good repute amongst mankind, doing them much 
good and giving them many pleasures, if Folly interferes 
with him, everything would be thown into disorder. My 
purpose will be to show that in all this, Folly is no less 
important than Cupid and that he would be nothing without 
her and that without her he could not exist or rule. 

_ Furthermore since Cupid has begun by trying to show 
his importance because he has existed for ages, I will argue 
in the same way, and I will beg you to remember that from 
the very moment that man appeared upon the Earth, Folly 
entered into his life, and ever since his descendants have 
so entirely continued in the same way, that no woman in 
the universe has been of more importance. It is true that 
at the beginning, men and women did not rise to great 
heights in folly, especially as they did not have any examples 
before them. But their simple folly in the beginning was 
to run after one another, to climb trees in order to see 
further, to roll down into the valley, to eat their fruit all at 
once so that when winter came they had nothing left. Little 
by little Folly has grown with the times. 

The most scatter-brained among men either by having 
rescued from wolves and other savage beasts, the flocks of 
their neighbours and friends, or by having saved them from 
attack, or because it seems that they are very brave or fair 
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to look upon, are for such reasons crowned king with oak 
leaves. And by increasing the pretensions, not of chieftains 
who always guard well their sheep, oxen, pigs and asses, 
but of some evil scrapegraces who follow them, the lives 
of these seem to become more important than those of 
ordinary mortals. 

It seems to become necessary that their food should be 
more sumptuous, their habiliments more magnificent. If 
some should use brass, these people seek a metal more 
precious, that is gold, and if gold seems common, they try 
to enrich it with pearls, rubies, diamonds and all sorts of 
precious stones. And that which is the greatest folly of 
all, if ordinary people have one law, the grand have tried 
to introduce another for themselves. What they have thought 
ought not to be permitted to others, they think ought to be 
permitted to themselves. Folly has tried first of all to put 
into the heads of everybody, fear of herself ; Folly has made 
others obedient. Folly has invented all that excellence, 
magnificence and greatness which is a consequence of this 
state of affairs. And furthermore, who is there more revered 
among mankind, than those who can issue commands to 
others? You yourself, Oh Jupiter, call them the “ preservers 
of the people” ; you wish them to be obeyed under pain of 
death, and nevertheless the originator of all this is Folly. 
But just as you have always been accustomed to do, you 
have converted to good that which men have begun as bad. 


However to return to my argument, what men are more 
G2 
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held in honour, than those who are mad? Who was more 
mad than Alexander, who feeling the pangs of hunger, thirst, 
sometimes even unable to drink his wine, often ill and hurt, 
yet nevertheless caused himself to be worshipped as a god ? 
And what name is more celebrated amongst kings, what 
people at any time have ever been held in higher esteem than 
the Philosophers ? Even they would not find themselves of 
much account, if they had not been moved by Folly. How 
much do you think that she has on occasion stirred the 
brain of Chrysippus ?!!_ As for Aristotle, did he not die 
of chagrin, like a madman, because he could not understand 
the cause of the ebb and flow of the Euripus? Crates!? 
throwing his treasure into the sea, did he not do a wise 
thing? Empedocles who would have been thought immortal, 
if it had not been for his brazen sandals, was it not in this 
way that he erred? Diogenes with his barrel, and Aris- 
tippus!3 who thought himself a great philosopher, and 
flattering himself that he had the ear of a great lord, were 
they wise ? 

I believe that whoever might consider his opinion well 
beforehand, would find all of them decidedly as uncouth, as 
their brains are badly developed. How much of most 
worldly sciences is anything more than pure imagination ? 
And among those who profess them, how many are con- 
sidered persons of consequence among mankind ? Some of 
these people appeal to the stars, the diviners, the magicians, 
and others like them, ought they not to be put in the same 
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class? Is it not to be put down as foolish curiosity, this 
measuring of the Heavens, the stars, the seas, the earth, on 
the part of those who spend their time counting, marking 
and putting a thousand little questions which are themselves 
foolish ? 

But nevertheless they seem to excite the spirit and make 
things appear great and full of learning, as much as if there 
were really any importance in them. I would never have 
done, if I wished to recount to you how much honour and 
fame is every day attributed to this lady of whom some of 
you have heard so much evil. But to sum it all in one word. 
Put for me in the world a man wholly wise on the one 
side, and on the other, a fool, and then see which one will 
be most esteemed. My lord wiseman will listen to what 
he is asked and he will dwell alone in his wisdom, without 
being asked to assist in the government of his inferiors and 
without being asked to give counsel; he will be quite 
prepared to listen, to go sedately where he is sent, to have 
business with people who are prompt and diligent but who 
miss the road more often than they remain on it. Such a 
one will have plenty of leisure for planting cabbages. 

The fool on the other hand will go and he will come, 
he will wander here and there until he meets a brain like 
his own which excites his interest ; and he will be considered 
agreatman. The fool may put himself among ten thousand 
arquebuses, and he will remain unhurt, he will be esteemed, 
praised, followed by everybody. He will start some mad 
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enterprise, from which he will return unharmed. He may 
almost reach Heaven. 

And when all is said, you will find that for one wise 
man of whom we hear in the world, there will be ten 
thousand fools to attract the attention of the people. Does 
this not suffice for you? Shall I marshal for you all the 
evils which would exist in the world but for Folly and all 
the amenities provided by her ? How now could the world 
continue to exist, if she did not prevent people from seeing 
the pitfalls and hazards of marriage ? She does not allow 
us to see such things and even hides them, so that the world 
continues to populate itself in the accustomed manner. How 
long would any marriages last, if besotted men and women 
were allowed to see the miseries which are in store for them ? 

Who has ever crossed the seas without having Folly for 
a guide? Thus committing oneself to the mercy of wind 
and wave, of shoals and rocks, out of sight of land, trafficking 
with barbarous and savage tribes—who would do all this 
except for Folly ?. And always in this way are the treasures 
of one country handed on to another; the sciences and 
likewise the methods of doing things have become known, 
the earth, the properties of plants, minerals and animals, 
what folly there was in seeking in the earth iron and gold ? 
How many handicrafts would it be necessary to drive from 
the world, if Folly herself was banished ? Most of the 
human race would die of hunger. How would so many 
lawyers, agents, clerks, bailiffs, judges, fiddlers, jokers, per- 
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fumers, embroiderers and ten thousand other craftsmen 
manage to live? And because Cupid has wished to provide 
himself to however small an extent it may be, with the favour 
of each and everyone so as to make it seem a wicked act— 
this misfortune charged to Folly, it is quite right that, after 
having heard all his boastings, I should count as true my 
case. The pleasure which comes from Love often has to 
do either with one person or at most with two who are the 
lover and the loved. But the pleasure that Folly gives has 
not such narrow boundaries. All at once she can make 
a whole company laugh. At another time she can make 
one lone man rejoice at some thought which may have 
crossed his mind. The pleasure which Love gives is hidden 
and secret; that given by Folly spreads over the whole 
world. It is so vivifying that the name of Folly alone makes 
one gay. If one sees a man stupid and with a hump on his 
back, with the face of a fool entering a room, is there not 
laughter without restraint ? He whom one calls an arrant 
fool, you will know, when every one makes merry at his 
name and cannot restrain a laugh. All the other acts of 
Folly are such, that one cannot speak of them without 
feeling in the heart some lightness which calms a man and 
makes him laugh. 

Now we know that things which are wise and in good 
order compel our admiration, but afterwards they perhaps 
satiate and weary us. And they do not interest us so much, 
these grand things, full of ceremonial, these assemblages of 
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great lords and wise men, as some mad company of youth 
which shows no respect or restraint. Merely to see such a 
company raises the spirits and makes its members more prone 
to act according to their natural bent but when one leaves 
an assemblage of the wise, the head is in a whirl, one is 
weary in soul as well as in body, so much so that one does 
not wish to be stirred from his seat. 

Nevertheless, it must not be thought that the acts of 
Folly are always as irresponsible as the gambols of shepherds 
which they perform for the delight of their companions, or 
as intentional as the trifling gaieties of Satyrs, or like the 
tricks of the shepherdesses, who trip up with a little kick 
those who pass near them or trouble others in their sleep 
by tickling them with an oak twig. Folly does other things 
which are very gravely done with great forethought and 
with the most complex ideas. Such things are the tragedies 
which in the first place the village youths invented, but which 
were later taken to the towns with happy results. Comedies 
have also come to us in the same way. Pantomime likewise 
has no other origin, for it is a presentment of all sorts of 
stories, made so vividly, without the voices of the singers, 
but merely with gestures of those who take part, showing 
not only a story but passions and movements and making it 
evident what would be suitable words for such actions, in 
short as someone has said, making the hands and feet speak. 
The mountebanks who career about the world are something 
the same. Who can say to me that there is anything more 
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full of folly than the old legends found in tragedies, comedies 
and pantomimes ? And how can those who present them 
expect not to be called foolish, when they have taken so 
much trouble to make themselves seem what they are not ? 

Must one also describe those other pastimes which Folly 
has invented to save mankind from boredom and idleness ? 
Has she not caused to be built those: sumptuous palaces, 
theatres, circuses, of an incredible magnificence in order to 
leave proof of the sort of madness in which in his time each 
one has indulged? Has she not been the inventor of 
gladiators, wrestlers and athletes? Has she not given to 
man such boldness and skill that he has dared and has been 
able unarmed to fight a lion, with no other necessity or 
reason than to find grace and favour with the multitude ? 

Such is the case with those who attack bulls and wild 
boars and other beasts in order to have the honour of 
excelling others in folly ; for here is a form of emulation 
which exists not only in the present, but has existed even 
in the past and will exist in the future. Was that not a 
pleasant contest between Antony and Cleopatra, which 
turned out to be more like a festival ? But all this would 
be a small matter, if men not finding in the world more 
fools than there are among themselves did not take to 
quarrelling with the dead. Caesar felt chagrin because he 
had not yet begun to trouble the world at a time when 
Alexander the Great had already conquered a great part 
of it. 
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How many imitators have Lucullus and others had, who 
have tried to outdo them, either in the grandeur of their 
surroundings, in making hills where there were plains, in 
levelling mountains, drying up lakes, putting bridges upon 
the sea (like the Emperor Claudius'+), making colossal 
statues in bronze or stone, triumphal arches, pyramids ? 
And for this sort of magnificent foolishness, there is mani 
fested through the ages great admiration for these men, 
who turn aside from their proper paths, and undertake 
to get enjoyment from such immemorial follies. To sum 
it up, without this good lady, mankind would shrivel up, 
become stupid, uncouth, and scatterbrain. But Folly stirs 
up his spirit, makes him sing, dance, gambol, array himself 
in a thousand new fashions, which change every half year, 
always with every appearance of common sense and suita- 
bility. If there is invented a costume well cut and snug, it 
is said by all that it is most suitable and neat ; if it is loose 
and flowing, then it is most becoming. And for those small 
follies and tricks which are found both in dress and in the 
appearance and ways of doing things, men are most expert 
and pleasing to the ladies. For as I have said of men, there 
is a great difference in their lot where some are foolish and 
some are wise. 

The wiseacre spends his time with his books, or with 
some ancient matrons discussing the degeneracy of the 
times, or the prevalence of disease, or together they try to 
disentangle some long genealogy. The young women never 
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give up wanting to have in their company him who is gay 
and bright, and however much he pushes one, pinches 
another, rumples the hair, puts their dress in disorder, and 
does a thousand tricks, they will still follow him. And 
when a comparison comes to be made with the gods, the 
wiseacre will be nowhere, but the foolish one will enjoy the 
benefits which belong to the high station of these same gods. 
You will even see the wise ones themselves, since it may be 
said that like seeks like, trying to act in the same way. 
When they arrange any assemblage, they will always order 
it so that those who are the most foolish of all, shall be 
present, thinking that there can be good company, only if 
there are some fools present to stir up all the others. 

And how can they put themselves right with the women 
and young people, if they cannot pretend to the pleasure 
which they should have in paying them attention, and in 
showing them always a smiling countenance ? What, Oh 
Jupiter, do you really think of Folly ? Is she such as ought 
to be entombed under Mount Gibel, or exposed in place of 
Prometheus on a mountain in the Caucasus? Is it reason- 
able to deprive her of all boon companions, when Cupid 
knowing her character, comes wherever she is in order to 
annoy her and will you agree that Folly who is no less 
important than Cupid, is to give her place to him ? 

If he does not wish to be with Folly, he must take care 
that he is not found near her. But that trouble should fall 
upon her, is not right. What reason is there that she 
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should give up lively and unrestrained company and that 
in this pleasant respect it should be necessary for her to 
inconvenience herself ? 

Now, in the first place since the happy birth of Cupid, 
what can be more destitute of sense than the idea that 
anyone on the least occasion in the world, should fall in 
love when he receives an apple like Cydippe,!5 or in reading 
a book like Francesca da Rimini, in seeing, in passing, in 
turning himself into such a servant and slave and conceiving 
a hope of something great, without in the least knowing if 
such a thing can ever be? To say that it is the power 
of the eye of the loved one, that there emanates from her 
something delicate, that our eyes perceive and which enters 
the heart as if that were receiving a new inmate for whom 
it is necessary to make a place, sets all in confusion. 

I know that everybody agrees with this, but whether 
it is true or not I doubt. For many have loved, without 
having had such opportunity, like the young Gnidian who 
fell in love with the object made by Praxiteles. What 
influence could he feel from an eye of marble ? 

What sympathy could there be for his warm and too 
ardent nature, in dead stone? What was it then that 
excited him? It was Folly who was lodged in his soul. 
Such was the fire of Narcissus. His eye did not receive 
the fine and pure spirit of his heart, but only the fair 
portrait impressed upon his mad imagination which tor- 
mented him when he saw it in the pool. Describe as much 
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as you like the power of the eye, make it shoot a thousand 
darts every day, do not forget that a line which passes 
through its middle when joined to the eyebrow makes a 
true bow, that the little moisture which can be seen collec 
ting, is a dart about to fly, and that all such darts will not 
go into any other hearts than those which Folly has prepared 
for them. How many great personages now and in the 
past would not consider themselves injured, if for having 
loved, I called them fools. What do they say to their 
Philosophers who have always considered Folly to be the 
absence of wisdom and wisdom to be without passions, of 
which Love can be no more destitute than the sea is of 
waves and billows. It is true that some people pretty well 
dissemble their passions but if doing so turns out badly for 
them it is only another sort of Folly. 

But those, who show their affections to be greater than 
the secrets locked in their breasts, will exhibit so living an 
image of Folly that Apelles!® himself would not know how 
to draw them more true to life. I pray that you will imagine 
a young man not having much to do except to make love, 
dressed up, laced, perfumed, admired, thinking himself of 
immense value, leaving his house with his brain seething 
with a thousand amorous thoughts, having flung numerous 
greetings here and there on all sides, followed by pages, and 
lackeys clothed in liveries, exhibiting so much evidence of 
effort, determination and hope, going in this manner to meet 
his lady at the church, He will have no other pleasure 
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except to make eyes, showing but little reverence for the 
place as he passes along. And what is his only wish ? 
That he should not go in a mask, lest he should not be 
able to speak freely. Such behaviour becomes very soon 
a habit, but with so little objection on the part of the lady, 
that nothing matters and at length some easy familiarity 
developes, which there is no need to consider as anything 
more than a little trifling liberty. 

Furthermore no woman dares to refuse to hear the 
suggestions of men, be they good or bad. She does not 
fear what she is accustomed to see. She takes pleasure in 
resisting the demands of those who are persistent. It seems 
to her that the place which parleys is half won. 

But if it happens that, as women take full pleasure in seeing 
men in subjugation, they sometimes rudely shut the door and 
do not invite them to their little intimacies according to their 
usual custom, then the man is as far from his desire as ever, 
when he thinks he has never been so near. So then it will 
begin all over again. A way must be devised by him so 
that he may accompany his lady to some church, to the 
games and other public assemblages. And meanwhile he 
must find a way to express his passion by sighs and trembling 
speech, to return a hundred times to the same subject, to 
protest, to swear, to promise what possibly he does not care 
to do, already having made a similar promise somewhere 
else. It seems to me that it would be useless to speak of 
the vulgar and lively loves of the peasantry, their prancing 
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on tip-toe, their clapping of hands, and after there has been 
much good drinking, their writing with wine on the table 
top and interlacing their names with those of their lady-loves, 
leading them first in the dance and keeping them the whole 
day in the sunshine. And again I say that those, who by 
long association or by custom have had the means of seeing 
their ladies frequently in their houses or elsewhere, do not 
reach such a strange pitch of folly as those who receive no 
favours except in public places and festivals, who out of a 
hundred sighs can only reach them with one or two in a 
month but nevertheless think that their. lady-loves ought 
to take note of them all. It is necessary always to have 
prying pages, to know who goes, who comes, to bribe lackeys 
with good money, to lose a whole day in order to see Madame 
pass in the street, and for the whole reward, to have just 
one little good-bye, with only a smile which must make him 
who receives it return home more content than Ulysses when 
he saw the smoke of Ithaca. Such a lover flies for joy, he 
embraces first one idea and then another, sings songs, makes 
verses, thinks his lady-love the most beautiful being in the 
world, though it is possible that she is ugly. And if by chance 
a little jealousy developes, as often enough cccurs, there is no 
longer any smiling, no longer any singing ; this lover becomes 
pensive and sad, he thinks about his weaknesses and faults, 
he wonders how he ever thought that he could be loved, he 
exalts the beauty, the grace, the splendour of his lady love, 
thus only increasing his jealousy ; then of a sudden, he begins 
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to belittle himself, thinking that it is impossible that he, 
being so ill-favoured, should be loved ; that it is inconceivable 
that he should meet expectations as well as those others who 
may languish, die, or burn through love. He complains, he 
calls his lady-love cruel, changeable, he bewails his unhap- 
piness and his fate. She does nothing but laugh at him, or 
makes him think that it is wrong for him to complain. 
His fault-finding she considers wicked, as coming from a 
suspicious and jealous heart and she thinks that he is far 
away from his power of reasoning and that as for him one 
thing is as good as another. So I will leave you to think 
who has the best of it. For this lover must know that 
all his devotion, all his magnificent entertainments, all his 
well-considered devices, feasts, banquets, have been useless. 
If the necessity arises, he must make himself at least appear 
better than the one of whom he is jealous. He must show 
himself open-handed, by making gifts which he cannot 
afford ; the very moment that he perceives that such and 
such a thing is wanted, he must send it, without delay, 
without being asked, and above all he must never admit 
poverty. For it is a very bad companion for Love, that 
same Poverty, which having overtaken a man makes his folly 
evident, though to escape from it is arduous and long. 

I believe that nobody would ever wish to have any resem- 
blance to that lover who is only such in name. But let 
us assume the case that one laughs in sympathy with him, 
that there is some mutual regard, that he may be besought 
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to come to some place; then he thinks at once that this 
ought to be done, that some good must come of it, though 
perhaps not as soon as he would like, one hour lasts a 
hundred, he asks again and again what time it is, he pretends 
that he is continually expected, and such a mien that he 
shows! One easily reads in his countenance that he is the 
victim of some overwhelming passion. And when the case 
is examined carefully, there is found to be nothing in it, 
merely to have company for an excursion upon the water 
or a walk in some garden, or perhaps there is another one 
who will have the privilege of speaking to her who for him 
is always a desired companion. There again he has reason 
for being resigned to this state of affairs. For if she takes 
no pleasure in seeing him, she will not want anything of 
his company. ‘ 

The very greatest and most dangerous follies always 
follow being crossed in love. She who at the beginning, 
thinks only of foolery, finds herself in the toils. She permits 
herself to keep a tryst at a dangerous moment. At what 
risks ? ‘To go accompanied, would be to proclaim all. To 
go alone is hazardous. I disregard the risk of moral 
infection with which sometimes such a one would be sur- 
rounded. Occasionally it would be necessary to go disguised 
as a porter, as a monk, as a servant, or to be carried in a 
chest, at the mercy of a great lout, who, if he suspected 
what he carried, would drop his burden, in order to find 


out exactly what his mad load might be. Sometimes there 
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would be exposure, beatings, insults, and the victim would 
not dare to make any complaint. It might be necessary for 
some men to crawl through windows, or over walls, always 
in danger, if Folly did not lead by the hand. But still there 
are those who pay an even greater price. Such there are 
who meet cruel women, from whom they will get no pity, 
women so full of guile that after they have got to the very 
utmost of everything for themselves, abandon their victims 
then and there. What do such men do? After they have 
endlessly sighed, besought and wept, all in vain, some become 
monks, others abandon their country or they waste away 
and die. And would you think that the loves of women 
would be much wiser ? The coldest cannot help the fires 
within their bodies, though never even daring to make any 
avowal. And however much they may appear to devote them- 
selves to prayer if they dared to go so far, they would allow 
themselves to adore and they would refuse to grant what 
they really desire to give, preferring that it should be taken 
from them by force. Others only wait upon opportunity ; 
and she is happy who is able to meet it. There is no need 
to fear that it will be cast aside. Those who are well born 
do not let themselves be won, except after a long time has 
passed. 

And some women knowing themselves to be loved and 
actually enduring the same evil that they have inflicted upon 
others, perhaps having married a husband to whom they 
betray themselves, they are forced to avow their weakness 
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and confess the fire which burns them. They always keep 
a little reserve of shame and do not let themselves really go 
except when vanquished and half-consumed, but when they 
have made trial just once in this way, they continue to 
indulge in similar pretty excursions. Many have tried to 
resist Cupid, only to find themselves overcome by him. 
Women affected thus close the door to reason. All that 
filled them with dread they no longer take into consideration. 
They discard their feminine occupations. Instead of 
spinning, sewing, and attending to household occupations, 
their study is to arrange their affairs so that they may 
frequent churches, festivals, feastings, to the end that they 
may have meetings with those whom they love. They take 
in hand the pen and the lute, they write and sing of their 
passions and in the end this madness grows so much, that 
they sometimes abandon father, mother, spouse and children, 
and fly to where their hearts are given. There is none who 
is more vexed by constraint than a woman, who the more 
she is thwarted, the more determined she is to give way to 
her emotion. 

I often see a woman who would not find solitude and 
imprisonment for seven years too long, if she were with that 
person whom she loved. And how is it that nature has 
not denied to such a one numerous attractions which do not 
make her unworthy of all that is best in companionship, if 
there is one whom she does not care to please as much as 
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who absent from her loved one would never go out unless 
accompanied by some friend or member of the household 
of her beloved, wishing thereby always to bear witness to 
the faith which she had in him. To sum up, when such 
feelings are impressed upon the generous heart of a lady, 
she is so strong in them, that one can do hardly anything 
to remove them. But the trouble is that more often than 
not women of this sort find that the more they love, the 
less they are loved. There will be someone who will be 
quite ready to make them very unhappy and have the hardi- 
hood to love in another quarter, without counting the cost. 
So these unfortunates have strange fancies ; they cannot so 
easily do without the society of men as men can without 
the society of women, not having such facility for sudden 
change and for beginning all over again, one love following 
on the heels of another. Therefore they blame all men for 
the faults of one. They call those who fall in love mad. 
They curse the day when first they loved. They protest 
that they will never love again, but that state of mind hardly 
lasts. They keep constantly before their eyes him whom 
they have loved. If they have any memento of him, they kiss 
it once and many times again, and water it with their tears, 
they make of it a cushion and a pillow which pityingly 
must hear their misery and distress. How often ‘do I see 
them ready to go even to the Infernal Regions to try 
whether they might not, as Orpheus did once upon a time, 
recall their lost loves? And in all these acts what traits 
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do you find except those of Folly? To have the heart 
torn, to be now in peace, now at war, now in truce, to 
flee and hide the pain, to change the countenance a thousand 
times a day, to feel the blood mounting to the face and 
reddening it, then suddenly draining away and leaving it 
pale, with shame hope or fear in control, to seek what is 
a torment, while pretending to fly from it and nevertheless 
to fear finding it, and not to have a little smile amongst a 
thousand sighs, always to deceive oneself, to burn at a 
distance, to freeze when near, speech broken, silence coming 
like a blow, are not all these signs of a being deprived of 
reason ? » gave’ 

Who will excuse Hercules for wasting his time with 
the knots of Omphale ?17 Or the wise Hebrew King with 
his great multitude of wives? Or Hannibal disgracing 
himself with a woman ? And many others whom we see day 
by day thus making such fools of themselves that they have 
lost all knowledge of who they are? Who is the cause of 
all this, if not Folly ? For it is she really who makes Cupid 
so great and formidable and puts forward explanations for 
him, if he does anything too much beyond reason. Know 
then, Cupid you Ingrate, what you are and how much good 
Folly has brought to you. She makes you great ; she causes 
your name to be exalted; and look you, men would not 
even consider you a god without her. For although she 
has always accompanied you, you not only wish her to 
part company with you, but you even wish her to accept 
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the condition that she should avoid all places where you may 
be. I think that I have proved what I promised to demon- 
strate, and that is that nowhere could Cupid exist without 
Folly. One must go further, and show that anything else 
is impossible. But to go on, Oh Apollo, you will admit 
to me that Love is nothing else than the pleasure in. the 
enjoyment of the society and presence of the loved one. 
Love developing then such a desire, whatever else it may 
be, it cannot exist without this desire ; it must furthermore 
be admitted that the very moment that this passion begins 
to fasten upon a man, it alters him completely. For the 
desire is ever present in his soul, always torturing and exciting 
it. This agitation of the spirit, if it were natural, would 
not afflict him as it does, but as it is contrary to the even 
course of nature it does him harm, in so far as it makes 
him entirely different from what he really is. And further- 
more, his mind not knowing peace for one moment - but 
always troubled and agitated, he is in such a state that 
he cannot be called wise and sensible. But there is still 
something worse. For he is obliged to betray himself, and 
to show that he never does anything except with the assis- 
tance of his body and limbs. And being once started on 
the road, he must, in his pursuit face two things ; he must 
let it be known that he loves, and that he is ready to meet 
love. For the first, he must have the gift of fair speaking, 
but that is not enough. For great artifice and unaccustomed 
gentleness cause suspicion at first in her who. meets them, 
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and she is at once put on her guard. What other proof 
of devotion should there be? There is not always an 
opportunity to take up arms for a lady and to espouse her 
quarrel. It goes without saying that one will not offer to 
help in her household affairs. 

If it is necessary to prove the existence of a grand 
passion, much time is necessary, long service, burning prayers, 
and also the possession of a congenial character. The other 
point that the lover must gain is to make himself loved and 
this belongs to some extent to the first part of the subject. 
For by far the greatest rapture of being loved, is to love in 
return. 

Have as many excitements, displays of temper, adjur- 
ations, deceptions and insinuations as one wishes, but if one 
knows how to help oneself there will be no need of devious 
ways of doing things. For to make oneself loved, it is 
necessary to be lovable. And not merely lovable, but in 
an especial degree attractive to the one who is loved, for 
whom it is necessary to arrange and calculate all that one 
would do or say. Be placid and discreet. If the lover 
does not like one thus, the sail must be altered and one 
must navigate with another wind; otherwise there is 
no use in concerning oneself with love. Zethus and 
Amphion!8 were unable to agree because the vocation of 
one did not please the other, but Amphion wished rather 
to change and to return to the good graces of his brother. 
If the woman whom one loves is avaricious, one must 
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transmute oneself into gold, and so throw oneself upon 
her breast. All the followers and friends of Atalanta were 
hunters, because it was in the chase that she took her 
pleasure. Many women in order to please their poet lovers 
have discarded their furbelows and their needle-work for 
pens and books. For certainly it is impossible to please, 
without following the interests of those for whom we have 
affection. ‘Those who are sad are annoyed when they hear 
singing. ‘Those who do not wish to go faster than a walk, 
never hit it off with those who always wish to run. 

Now tell me whether these discords in our natures are 
not real follies or at least not free from folly. It will be 
said that one can find characters so similar that a lover will 
have no trouble in accustoming himself to the habits of the 
loved one. But if that Love is thus sweet and untroubled, 
Folly herself will be all the more pleased at something in 
which it is not generally easy to obtain an ordered state. 
For if there is true Love, it is great and insistent, and much 
stronger than reason. And like the horse held in check by 
the bridle, it plunges so far into that sweet bitterness, that 
it takes no account of the rest of the soul which is over- 
whelmed and subordinated and after a tardy repentance 
long delayed, admits to those who will listen, that it has 
been foolish like everybody else. 

Now if you do not find folly in Love under such 
conditions, tell me, you other lords who make so much 
profession of love, do you not admit that Love seeks for 
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itself union with the loved one? What is that but the 
maddest desire in the world ? So much so that, if such a 
thing happened, Love would have to stand alone, being the 
lover and the loved united in one, but this is impossible 
for they are separate and individual things so distinct from 
one another, that they could never form a union unless they 
altogether changed their characters. 

Recount now to me if you can the branches of trees 
which might have united with one another. Enumerate 
every sort of flower, which even the god of gardens never 
invented. Still you will never find that two of mankind 
have become one, unless you count Gerion the giant with 
three bodies. Cupid then has never been without the 
company of Folly and never can be. But if it were possible 
to effect this separation if one ought not to wish for it, then 
one would not know what to do about it in the end. For 
what power would Cupid have or what fame if he depended 
upon wisdom ? It would be said to him that he must not 
show love for one more than the other or at least not to 
seem to do so, for fear of causing scandal. More must not 
be done for one than for another and in the end Love would 
be annihilated or divided into so many parts, that all its 
strength would be gone. 

So much would you be at fault, Oh Cupid, without 
Folly, that if you were well advised, you would no longer 
ask to have your eyes given back. For you have no need 
of them and they might do you much harm, for so much 
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is this the case that if you ever stopped to reason, you 
would recognise this fact. 

Do you think that a soldier about to charge thinks of 
the ditch, of the enemy, of the thousand shots from the 
arquebuses which await him? No. He has no other 
object than to reach the top of the breach, and he does not 
think of anything else. When one first embarks upon the 
sea, one does not conjure up the dangers which may be 
met. Do you suppose that the player always thinks of 
losing ? So here you may see all these three chances of 
being killed, hurt or ruined. But what is not so evident 
and what most people do not wish to see is that which 
may be harmful to them. Think the same of those who 
are in love; that if ever they saw and understood clearly 
the danger in which they were, how they are deceived and 
abused, and what sort of false hope there is which drives 
them ever forward, they would not remain in such subjection 
one single hour. Then, Cupid would lose his dominion, 
which endures only through ignorance, carelessness, hope- 
fulness and blindness which are all the usual handmaidens 
of Folly. Remain, then in peace, Oh Cupid, and do not 
try to break the ancient pact between you and me. And 
do not think that I have wished to keep you deprived of 
your eyes, but recollect that I have merely shown you that 
you have now no more need for them, such as you had 
when they were in your head. Stop this pleading Oh 
Jupiter and ye other gods and do not concern yourselves 


with mere names (as I know that you will not) but consider 
only the truth and the value of things. And furthermore 
if it seems more creditable among mankind to say of some 
love that it is foolish, let that be put down to ignorance. 
And in order not to have too common an understanding of 
affairs or to give names too much according to appearances 
and so that fair names may not be given to ugly things, 
and ugly ones to what is fair, do not deprive me of the 
opportunity of maintaining Folly in her dignity and greatness. 
Do not allow this goddess to come to grief for she has 
often given you much satisfaction with Spirits, with Youth, 
with Bacchus, with Silenus, and with that kindly Keeper 
of Gardens. Save from vexation that one whom up to 
the present you have spared from wrinkles and even a single 
white hair. Do not at the angry instigation of any one, 
withdraw so much pleasure from amongst men. You have 
kept them out of the kingdom of Saturn; do not make 
them enter it now, and whether in love or in other affairs, 
do not interfere with them, if in order to relieve the 
irksomeness of their existence, Folly should make them play 
and enjoy themselves. I have spoken. 
When Mercury had finished the defence of 
Folly, Jupiter seeing that the gods were diversel-y 
affected and of various opinions, some taking the 
side of Cupid, the others giving their support to 
the cause of Folly, in order to adjust the difference, 
pronounced a suspended judgment in this manner. 
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Jupiter. 

On account of the difficulty and importance of your 
differences and the diversity of opinions, we have postponed 
a decision from now for three times seven times nine 
centuries. And meanwhile we command you to live together 
in harmony, without injuring one another. And Folly will 
guide blind Cupid and will conduct him everywhere it seems 
good to him to go. And as for the restoration of his eyes, 
after we have spoken of the matter with the Fates, a decision 
will be given. 
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NOTES. 


AY iy ENDRE TES COQUILLES ”! is an allusion to 
AVA the sale of their shells by pilgrims on their return 
“ws from the Holy Land. 


ArtTeEmisiA? (Artemis) was the daughter of Hecatomnus 
and wife of Mausolus. 


Zopyrus? was with Darius Hystaspes at the seige 
of Babylon. He cut off his nose and ears and fled to the 
enemy, saying that Darius had treated him thus. The 
Babylonians believed his story and gave him command of 
the army, but he betrayed them into the hands of Darius. 


HyperMNEsTRA,* one of the fifty daughters of Danaus, 
married Lynceus, con of Aegyptus. 


Apuvetus> (Lucius) was born at Madaura in Africa in 
Second Century a.p. There are at present extant eleven 
books of his Metamorphoses. 


Orpueus® received a lyre from Apollo (or perhaps 
Mercury). He entered the Infernal Regions lyre in hand, 
seeking Eurydice. Breaking his promise not to look back 
upon the following Eurydice, she disappeared from his 
sight. 
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SEMIRAMIS,? Queen of Assyria, was the wife of 
Menones, governor of Nineveh. He killed himself at the 
thought of losing her and she then married Ninus his rival, — 
by whom she was proclaimed Empress of Assyria. She 
was responsible for much of the embellishment of Babylon. 


Brsiis,’ sister of Caunus, who was changed into a 
fountain in Lycia. 


Myrrua,? daughter of Cinyras, King of Cyprus, 
mother of Adonis. She fled into Arabia and was changed 
into the plant now known as myrrh. 


Canace,!° daughter of Aeolus, was said to have 
become enamoured of her brother Macareus, and was 
ordered to be killed by Aeolus in consequence. 


Curysippus,!! son of Pelops. Hippodamia his step- 
mother ordered her two sons, Atreus and Thyestes to kill 
Kime" 


Crates,!2 a philosopher of Boeotia who is said to 
have sold his estates and to have given away his money. 
He lived during the Fourth Century s.c. 


_ Arrstippus!3 of Cyrene, a disciple of Socrates, when 
travelling in the Libyan desert ordered his servants to throw 
away his money as useless, and later when at sea is said 
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to have done the same thing. He however generally affected 
the society of the opulent and powerful. 


Craupius'* is apparently a mistake for Caligula. 


CypippE!S was loved by Acontius of Cea. He wrote 
a love verse on an apple and threw it into the folds of 
her dress. 


APELLES!6 was a painter of the time of Alexander the 
Great who would allow nobody else to paint his portrait. 
Apelles is said also to have painted an Aphrodite Anady- 
omene and a sleeping Aphrodite. 


OmPHALE,!7 Queen of Lydia, widow of Tmolus, was 
loved by Hercules who permitted her to dominate him. 
He is said to have done all sorts of small services for her. 


Ampuion!8 and Zethus, sons of Jupiter and Antiope. 
Amphion was traditionally said to have been the inventer 
of music. Stones were said to have been moved by the 
sound of his lyre. 
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